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this title his fume as an artist in wood and en- 
graver had also preceded him. Mr. LesLig’s 
American career commenced upon Gleason’s 
Pictorial. Later on. when Mr. Barnum started 
his illustrated paper with the Beaches, Mr. 
LesLIgE was treated with to superintend the en- 
graving department; and so high was Mr. 
Barnum’s opinion of the youthful engraver’s 
ability, that he offered to add $20,000 to the 
$20,000 already invested in the paper if the sole 
charge was given into Frank LEswie’s hands. 
The offer was not accepted, and the failure of 
the paper is a matter of journalistic history. 
After the collapse of Barnum and Beach’s illus- 
trated paper, Frank Les.ik, in 1854,commenced 
publishing on his own account, and the first 
periodical he issued was the. Gazetle of Fushion, 
now so widely and favorably known as Frank 
Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. Shortly afterward he 
published the New York Journal, which he pur- 
chased when its circulation was at its lowest 
ebb, and infusing it with the vitality of his 
enterprise, he speedily raised its circulation to 
the point of profit. On December 14th, 1855, 
Frank Lesuik’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, NOW 
in its twenty-fifth year, came to _an eager 
and appreciative public, and the success which 
its enterprise so signally achieved has grown 
with its growth and strengthened with its 
strength. Its pages have illustrated the history 
of this great country for the last twenty-five 
years, every event of any public importance 
having been duly, and faithfully. and vividly 
chronicled. Its earlier subscribers will recall 
the graphic pictures of the Burdell murder and 
the inauguration of President Buchanan—the 
first Presidential election ever illustrated in 
this country; the exposure of the swiil-milk 
horrors, for his action in regard to which Mr. 
Leslie received public recognition and a public 
testimonial; of the execution of John Brown; 
of the great Lynn strike ; of the Heenan and 
Sayers contest; of the Japanese Commission ; 
of the Atlantic Cable; the Civil War; of the 
Lincoln assassination ; the Chicago and Boston 
fires. and of other engrossing subjects too nu- 
merous to mention. 

In 1865, Mr. Les.iestarted the Chimney Corner, 
the editing of which. together with that of the 
Lady's Magazine, he relegated to his wife—the 
object of his second marriage being a lady of 
the very highest intellectual attainments. and 
of the most esthetic culture—and this illus- 
trated fireside friend at once took up a posi- 
tion in literature which is neither claimed nor 
occupied by any other known periodical. 

In rapid succession, Mr. LESLIE published the 
1 oys’ and Girls’ Weekly, Pleasant Hours, the 
Lauy’s Journal, also edited by Mrs. Leslie, the 
Popular Monthly, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Budget of Wit, and Chatterbox. In addition to 
the foregoing, he published the Iilustrirte Zei- 
tung, in German, a journal which is now the 
recognized organ of the German-speaking 
people on this continent. Mr. Leste pub- 
lished reprints of the novels that from time 
to time appeared in the columns of his various 
periodicals, books of travel, and other 
works, too numerous to set forth here. The 
superb Historical Register of the Centennial Ex- 
position was regarded by its publisher with 
feelings of commendable pride, furnishing, as 
it did, a permanent, truthful, and beautiful 
chronicle of the Congress of Nations assembled 
in friendly competition in Philadelphia. in 
1876, affording a complete history of exhibi- 
tive effort in the past, and an artistic and dis- 
criminating record of the great Centennial, the 
entire work being illustrated in the highest 
style of art, and forming a magnificent 
memorial of the colossal Exhibition. 

For range of enterprise, no publisher cap 
compare with Mr. Lesuir. While others have 
contented themselves with catering to one 
class only of the reading public, and narrow- 
ing their efforts to one periodical, Frank 
Lesuik has provided mental pabwum for all 
classes of society, and with a directness of 
purpose and a success which have covered 
the entire field. His ILLusrratEp NEWSPAPER 
is the only national newspaper ever published 
in America, not limiting itself to the mere 
reproduction of European engravings, but 
illustrating the current history of Ameri- 
can events, so that it supplies a_pic- 
torial record of the times we live in. The 
Chimney Corner, on the other hand, deals with 
the literary events of the household, and sup- 
plies a liberal education for every member ot 
the family, while the same admirable appli- 
ances to special wants of the community are 
to be found in Frank Lesiir’s other. periodi- 
cals P 

It is in nowise an overstatement to say that 
no man has done so much for the general ar- 
tistic education of the American people as 
Frank Lesuiz. He seized upon every im- 
provement in engraving, to apply it to the 
public want, with the result, that now our il- 
lustrated. literature is fully equal to that ot 
the most advanced of the European nations. 
The rapidity with which he published ela- 
borate engravings was also another triumph 
of skill. Large, double-paged engravings. 
which heretofore demanded two weeks at the 
hands of the most rapid and most skillful work- 
men. were. by Frank LEsLIE’s invention, put 
upon the wood and engraved in a single night. 
By his system, the block is divided into thirty- 
two pieces to the page, by which means thirty- 
two engravers can work upon the same picture 
at the same time: A single instance of the 
value of the invention will suffice. A double- 
page illustration of the execution of John Brown 
was given in the ILLustRATED NewsPpaPerR. The 
artists arrived in New York with their sketches 
upon the evening subsequent to the execution. 
Shortly after midnight the engraving was on 
the press, and in the morning a vivid repre- 
sentation of the scene and its surroundings was 
in the hands of the public. Mr. LesLiz was 
the first publisher in America, or, perhaps. in 
the world, who maintained a full engraving 
establishment for his own, publications alone. 
And yet so large and so constant is the demand 
created by the various illustrated publications 


The subject of our illustrated interview of 
this week—No. 13—is Senator Pendleton, 
Chairman of the United Stales Senate Census 
Committee on the fortheoming census. The 
Senator's views on his Bill, now before the 
Legislature, for conferring certain privileges 
upon the members of the Cabinet, ave worthy 
of marked consideration, 
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FRANK LESLIE. 
. Pes LESLIE is dead!” Words ut- 


tered by hundreds of thousands ere 

this. journal, which was at once his 
pleasure and Ins pride, shall have gone torth 
to the world. Frank Lesiiz bade fair to live 
along life. Even in the span allotted to him 
he bravely took his share in the burden and 
heat of the day, doing yeoman’s work, and 
doing it masterfully and well. But a few 
weeks since, and FRraNK LEsLiz, to all seeming 
in his usual ripe rude health, was the busiest 
in the busy hive, with life scarcely touching 
its Autumn for him; but the dread fiat had 
gone forth, and he was doomed. The seeds of 
a fibrous tumor in the neck developed them 
selves, and. although endowed with a superb 
physique , attended, too, by the most skillful 
physicians, the most anxious friends and the 
most devoted nurses, his case proved beyond 
the reach of human aid, and he calmly sank to 
rest at six o clock upon the evening of Satur- 
day last, at his residence, 511 Fifth Avenue. 

Henry Carter, whose nom de crayon, * FRANK 
Lusiik,’ amongst English speaking peoples, 
was destined to become a veritable household 
word, was born at Ipswich, England, in the 
year 1821 His father, Joseph Carter. was 
an extensive glove manufacturer, and to his 
lucrative and long-established business the 
future pioneer of American illustrated litera- 
ture was in course of time duly indentured. 
While a mere child, the boy evinced a 
decided passion for cutting and carving 
wood in grotesque and curious designs. 
and pictures, especially engravings, held 
him with a sort of fierce fascination 
As the smallest accidental circumstances 1n 
early life frequently decide our whole future 
course, Henry Carter’s career was determined 
by the movements of the employes in a silver: 
smith’s shop, as they engraved designs and 
letters upon various articles of silver and 
gold He passed this shop on his way to 
school. and nothing connected with the opera- 
tions of the silversmith’s assistants escaped his 
observation. He marked the tools that were 
used and the manner of using them, nor did he 
rest until he had obtained a sufficient number 
of engraver’s instruments to enable him to 
commence the work himself. The indomitable 
perseverance that characterized his later 
efforts stood by him now, and his engraving of 
a view of the Ipswich Town Hall earned 
for him the highest eulogium of his school- 
master, who predicted a brilliant future for 
the youthful artist. At the age of seven- 
teen, and with a view to his acquiring a 
more extended knowledge of the glove mak- 
ing business, he was sent to London, where he 
became a clerk in the glove department of the 
extensive drygoods establishment of his uncle ; 
but every moment that could be snatched 
from the « dreary drudgery of the desk’s dead 
wood was surreptitiously devoted to sketch- 
ing. drawing or engraving, and hfe seemed 
only at its best for him when engaged 1n fol- 
lowing the path which he had already com- 
menced to cut out for himself. His father, 
uncle and relatives so discouraged his artistic 
aspirations, that he was constrained to keep his 
work a secret from them. and in order the bet- 
ter to insure his incognito, adopted a name which 
is now familiar from Indus to the Pole—namely. 
that of Frank Lestiz. The dull routine of 
business became unendurable. He cast him- 
self loose from it and its assured prospects, 
and although but twenty years of age. bravely 
started on the career that was destined to 
bring him name, and fame, and fortune. At 
this period he married. His marriage. an 
unfortunate one from the beginning, continued 
to be unhappy, and terminated by separation 
in 1860. Three sons were born of this alliance-— 
Harry, Alfred .and Scipio, the last-mentioned 
of whom died in 1879 Henry Carter. imme- 
diately upon being launched into art hfe. 
became connected with the Illustrated London 
News, where he was placed in charge of the 
engraving department, and it was during his 
relations with this eminent and enterprising 
journal that he obtained his masterful know- 
ledge of every detail appertaining to the publi- 
cation of an illustrated paper It was here 
that he learned the operation known as over- 
laying—the system of regulating hght and 
shade effects--in pictorial printing. a system 
which he was the first to introduce to this 
country. and which now forms so important 
an element im illustrated journalism. 

Henry Carter. at this early stage of his life. 
was not only one of the first engravers and 
artists on wood of his time, but he was a far- 
seeing man of business. and, entertaining a 
lively conviction that in America there existed 
a wide field for the engraver’s art. which could 
be profitably cultivated and worked, he had 
the courage of his convictions. and came to 
this country in the year 1848, at once declared 
his intention of remaining. and forthwith ob- 
tained an Act of Legislature to enable ium to 
assume the name of Frank LESLIg, as under 












































































upon the engraving corps, that outside labor is 
being almost.continually employed. 

Frank LesLIE was whole-souled and earnest. 
He was very intuitive, taking in every situa- 
tion at a glance, and grasping,a new idea with 
wondrous rapidity. He read character and 
motive intuitively. He had a strong reason- 
ing mind, original, inventive, critical and analy- 
tical. He was possessed of a marvelous 
ability for organizing business, for calculating, 
estimating. and making up a general plan ot 
action. He had a very great degree of per- 
severance and determination of mind after he 
had once settled upon any purpose or plan. but 
not so quick in deciding what to do as he was 
sure to carry out his purposes when formed. 
He was both familiar and affable, and exercised 
immense personal influence over his friends 
and those by whom he was surrounded. He 
was frank, open-hearted, candid, liberal in his 
feelings, and more truly natural in his life than 
are most men. In his friendship Mr. LEsLIr 
was strong as steel. To him the word friend 
meant his alter ego, and it friendship be the 
shadow of the evening which strengthens the 
setting sun of life, then did Frank Lesiir’s sun 
sink in a very blaze of light. There probably 
never lived an employer more respected and 
loved by those whom he employed than FRANK 
Leste. Gentle, courteous. yet firm withal, his 
personal magnetism drew his employés toward 
him as the magnet attracts steel, and until a 
reproof, be it ever so mild, came to be regarded 
as a veritable calamity. He dearly loved 
his art-department, and often after a rough 
skirmish in the great battle, would he 
repair to the artists’ room. and _ there, 
pencil in hand, help the beginner, suggest 
to the experienced, and critcise the work of 
the expert. The testimonial presented to him 
by the Art Department was one which he set 
considerable store by, and nothing ever caused 
him greater pleasure than the triumphs of the 
“ boys,”’ who, having quitted the parent nest, 
had made name and fame in the outside 
world of art. He was generous to a fault. 
and merely valued money for what it could 
produce. His charity was unostentatious. and 
many an employé has had his full salary for 
months while prostrated on the bed of sick- 
ness or disabled in the service through over- 
work or over-anxiety. One employé he sent 
to Europe to recruit, paying all expenses and 
continuing his tull salary. He provided for 
the widow and children of a second, and 
made the condition of families left destitute 
his especial care. When he repaired to 
Europe he brought back a souvenir of his 
trip to every one of his artists, while the tact 
and delicacy with which he would bestow 


a favor rendered it doubly acceptable to the 
recipient. When reverses came upon him, 
mainly owing to imprudent speculations in 
real estate at Saratoga and elsewhere, he met 
them with a high courage, a noble patience and 
a superb dignity. 


Mr. Les.ik, in his time, had many honors 


conferred upon him. Among the earliest, the 
Medal of the American Institute for wood- 
engraving—this in 1848, the year of his arrival 
in this country. He was appointed a Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, in the 


Department of line Arts, and was presented 


with the prize gold medal by the Emperor 
Napoleon Il. in person. Again, in 1876, he 
was selected as State Commissioner for the 
State of New York to the Centennial, and 
elected President of the Commission. 


He was a member of the Manhattan Club, 


the Jockey Club, and was one of the earliest 
supporters of the Lotos. As a Mason he stood 
very high in the Order, and belonged to the aris- 
tocratic Holland Lodge. He hadastrong love for 
animals, and to Frank Lesiir’s “ thorough ” 
support Mr. Bergh owes much of the success 
of his efforts in aid of the suppression of, 
cruelty to dumb brutes. Mr. Lesir’s hospital- 
ity was unbounded, and the féles given at his 
picturesque and enchanting residence at Sara- 
toga claim a world-wide celebrity. It was 
here that Mr. and Mrs. Lesiie entertained the 
Emperor and Empress of Brazil, and hither. 
from time to time, have the celebrities of this 
and other countries made pleasant pilgrim- 
ages. The house was designed by Mr. LESLIE ; 
he was his own landscape-gardener, and his 
tender feeling for the beautiful never more 
clearly evinced itself than in the delicate man- 
ner in which he contrived to blend the loveli- 
ness of nature with the witcheries of art. 


FRANK LESLIE has gone, but the work of his 


genius and enterprise lives after him, writing 
his epitaph on the pages of his adopted coun- 
try. Well did he exemplify, in his calm await- 
ing of death. that— 


*’Tis not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.”’ 


THE CENSUS. 


N view of the fact that the tenth decen- 
nial census of the country is soon to be 


taken, we proffer our readers a few thoughts 
and facts relative to the subject. We deem 


it necessary to say that, in every country 


and at almost all periods, the exigencies of 


military service or of revenue must have 
rendered occasionally necessary some sort 
of estimate of the numbers of the people. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, inquiries 
relative to population were often pressed to 
considerable extent. It was, however, re- 
served to the present age to develop the 
science of statistics, as we now understand 
it. Achenwall, a Prussian, who lived about 
1750, has the credit of having given form 
and name to this highly important branch 
of knowledge, but the development of its 
principles, as we are told, became the 
charge of his pupil, Schlizer.. Other writers, 
at varying times, elaborated the matter, and 
in 1829 the French Society of Universal 
Statistics sprang into being. The trans- 
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actions of this society, arranged under sev- 
eral divisions, will give a better idea of the 
scope of the science of statistics than can 
be otherwise expressed. They include: 
lst—Physical and Descriptive Statiectics. 
This division embraces topography, hydro- 
graphy, meteorology, population, man phy- 
sically, hygeine and the sanitary state. 
2d—Positive and Applied Statistics, taking 
in animal and vegetable productions, agri- 
culture, industry, commerce, navigation, 
state of the sciences, general institutions, 
literature, language and the finearts. 3d— 
Moral and Philosophical Statistics, includ- 
ing the forms of religious worship, legisla- 
tive and judicial powers, public administra- 
tion, finance, the marine, military and 
diplomacy. 

At this time the enlightened of all civil- 
ized nations appreciate tie importance of 
securing correct information relative to the 
age, sex, condition, occupation and num- 
bers of a people; aiso as to their social 
and moral state, their education and in- 
dustry. When this information can be 
had for periods dating far back into the 
past, and for many countries, it furnishes 
material for contrasts and comparisons of 
the most instructive character, and for 
deducing the soundest rules in the admini- 
stration of government, as well as in pro- 
moting the general welfare of society. Sta- 
tistics, we remark, constitute the ledger of 
a nation, in which, like the merchant in his 
books, the citizen can read, at a single 
view, all the results of a year orof a series 
of years, and deduce the profit or loss 
which has been made in population, morals, 
education, wealth or power. 

In taking a census, the Government 
merges all individuality, and only uses in 
an aggregate form the information col- 
lected. It does not betray the age of Sal- 
lie Smith, spinster, but simply informs the 
public of the number of females wearing 
her particular number of years. It does 
not expose the business standing of John 
Brown, cotton manufacturer, but tabulates 
the number of such establishments, and 
aggregates all data relating thereto. From 
this it will be seen that the taking of a 
census does not in any form involve the 
personal exposure of any man or woman. 
The prejudiced or ignorant may deem it an 
impertinence to be questioned as to their 
age, place of nativity, occupation, whether 
married or single, whether there is a deaf, 
dumb or blind person in the family, 
whether they cultivate land, and how much, 
what the nature and amount of their crops, 
and whether any of the household have 
been born or have died within the year. 
Such questions are actually necessary to 
reach general results, and when the an- 
swers of the people have been digested into 
tabular form and given publicity, the idea 
of impertinence proves to be groundless. 

The earlier census reports of the United 
States, commencing with that of 1790, fur- 
nish but little information outside of mat- 
ters relating to population. In 1810 a 
schedule of manufactures was added, but 
this was omitted in taking the census of 
1820. The census of 1850 inaugurated a 
new era by extending the field of inquiry 
and information. Since then the system 
has been more and more perfected, and 
now we look to the coming census for a 
greater variety of reliable statistical data 
than ever before obtained. 

Two leading questions naturally connect 
themselves with the coming census. They 
are: First, what have we gained in nu- 
merical strength ? and, second, what have 
been the acquisitions of national wealth ? 
An advance answer to either of these inter- 
rogatories must be purely speculative, and 
we do not care to embark upon the sea of 
probabilities. We may say, however, that 
but for the emigration element from foreign 
countries, affected as it is by varying cir- 
cumstances, quite accurate results might 
be given with respect to population. Mr. 
Darby, the well-known geographer, calcu- 
lated with much nicety the population of 
this country for a period of years extend- 
ing from 1800 to 1850. Taking the popu- 
lation of 1790—shown by the census of that 
year to have been 3,929,827-—as a basis, 
and adding three per cent for each succeed- 
ing year, he arrived at results which, when 
compared with the census years, showed as 
follows: 











Years. Estimated. | Census. 
1800 5,281,468 5,305,925 
1810 7,095,904 | 7,239,814 
1820 9,535,182 9,638,131 
1830 12,811,118 12'866,020 
1840 17,217,706 17,069,453 
1850 23,138,004 


23,191,876 








The foregoing exhibits close calculation, 
but the rule of Mr. Darby failed to operate 
so accurately after 1860. According to his 
method of computation, the population 
should have been 40,617,708 in ‘1870, 
whereas the actual return was_ only 
88,558,371, a difference of 2,059,337. 
True, emigration from abroad fell off 
largely during the years of the war, and 
554,369 persons, Unionists and Confed- 
erates, perished in battle or died from dis- 
ease and wounds; but these combined 
causes do not account for the differenc2 
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between the calculation and the matter-of- 
fact enumeration. The calculations of 
Darby, if extended to the present year, 
would show a population of 54,586,795. 
Mr. Walker, the present Superintendent of 
the Census, is credited with saying that 
the population of 1880 will not exceed 
48,000,000. Should an actual enumeration 
prove th's to be correct, then the increase 
over 1870 will amount to less than twenty- 
four and one-half per cent. How this 
agrees with other decades will be made ap- 
parent by the annexed table of per centages 
from 1800 to 1870: 


seventy families taking up farms of 100 
acres each. To-day Gruetti, as the place 
is called, is a most populous settlement, 
with excellent schools and churches. The 
success of this colony has been so marked 
as to lead a number of prominent gentle- 
men of this city to take steps preliminary 
to the settlement of a similar colony in the 
eastern part of the same State. A good- 
sized colony from Lowell, Mass., was es- 
tablished last Fall in Coffee County, and a 
number of large tracts in Scott, Fentress, 
Morgan, and other counties, have been pur- 
chased by a Boston agency for English set- 
tlements. 





Pine In-rease heeas Increase Six years ago the site of the present 
; per cent, i per cent, Indiana colony, seven miles from Los An- 
7 ¥ 
1800 35.10 1840 $3.52 geles, Cal., was @ sheep ranch of 4,000 
1810 36.38 1850 35.83 acres, with valuable water privileges. Now 
1820 33.06 1860 35.11 there are two churches, two school-houses, 
1830 | 382.51 | 1870 22.65 


i | 


and well-built residences worth from $1,200 
to $12,000. But a few miles from this 
colory is another, of German settlement, 
named Anaheim. A desert plain was pur- 
chased, a canal seven miles long was dug 
from the Santa Anna for irrigating pur- 
poses ; the land was divided into farms of 
twenty acres each and provided with feed- 
ers from the canal, and, after the ground 
had been thoroughly prepared for the agri- 
culturists, the whole settlement was turned 
over to the colonists. In an almost similar 
manner San Barnardino, in the same State 
was founded. The settlements of the Men- 
nonites in Kansas and Minnesota, of the 
Pennsylvania farmers near Salina, in the 
former State, known as the Donmeyer Col- 
ony, and of countless others that have 
splung up along the great railroads of the 
South, West and Northwest, are all evi- 
dences of this improved form of co-opera- 
tion. And it is a good sign that many more 
are projected on a large scale. 

Now, what is the practical result of this 
movement? In the instances mentioned, 
the settlements have been successful. If 
their establishment and maintenance teach 
anything, it is that they encourage a de- 
sirable immigration, that they relieve large 
cities and crowded districts of the surplus 
skilled labor, that they render the work- 
ingman more independent and contented, 
and that they are the means of utilizing 
the admirable but hitherto unproductive 
acres of our plains and table-Jands. They 
are therefore a benefit to the country in 
developing its waste places, and to the 
workingman in placing him beyond the 
severe competition of large cities and mak- 
ing him a landowner. 





It will be seen that during the course of 
eight decades the per centage of increased 
population never fell so low as in that end- 
ing in 1870. It falls 9.86 per cent. below 
the figures of 1830, at which time the in- 
crease was 32.51 per cent., the lowest ever 
known prior to the census of 1870. We 
shall not discuss the correctness of Mr. 
Walker's calculation, but indulge the hope 
that the coming enumeration will show at 
least as good results as were obtained in 
1830. 

Touching the national wealth, it may be 
plainly said that we never have had cor- 
rect information, and, perhaps, never shall 
have. In 1860 the aggregate of wealth 
was represented at $16,159,616,068, and in 
1870 at $30,068,518,507, an increase of a 
fraction over £6 per cent. The same ratio 
of increase, extended to 1880, would give 
an aggregate, in round numbers, of 
$56,000,000,000. Referring to the return 
for 1870, the superintendent of the census 
said: ‘‘ At the best, these figures represent 
the opinion of one man, or a body of men 
in each State, acting under advice in the 
collection of material and in the calcula- 
tion of the several elements of wealth.” 
And again: ‘‘ The result reached must at 
best be characterized rather as an impres- 
sion than. an opinion.” But, while we may 
fail in determining the extent of our na- 
tional wealth, yet the taking of each de- 
cennial census enriches the fund of general 
information. 


PRACTICAL CO-OPERATION. 


HE capitalist and laborer are mutually 
dependant, yet there has always been 
more or less of antagonism between them. 
Each is fitted for his own work, and each 
in his proper place makes money, while 
each out of his own especial field can 
searcely be expected to realize anything 
but failure. On the one hand, there should 
be no imposition of oppressive rules; onthe 
other, there should be fidelity to engage- 
ment. Mutual confidence is necessary for 
mutual benefits. A combination formed by 
either party against the other in nearly 
every case produces the ultimate result of 
loss. With honest compensation for honest 
work, there is neither occasion nor policy 
for the violent interruptions of business 
relations that are dictated in the main by 
trades’ unions. 

In a new year following upon one that was 
distinguished by a remarkable impetus in 
every branch ot industrial and mechanical 
labor, it is interesting to note the extent to 
which arbitrary rulings of trade organiza- 
tions are giving way to more practicable 
forms of self-help. In the United States 
we have a constantly increasing class of 
persons on the lookout for opportunities 
for bettering their condition. Every week 
hundreds of people land at our ports from 
the countries of Europe, impelled by the 
desire of making money. Now, when there 
are men skilled in the trades who cannot 
live in the large cities for the want of work, 
new-comers will have little chance of secur- 
ing profitable employment. Hence there is 
a large drifting of unemployed labor from 
point to point, which must continue until a 
settlement is found, or the restless ones 
descend the scale to the condition of the 
outcast. 

In view of this present situation of a 
large portion of the laboring world, some 
valuable hints may be gained by cunsider- 
ing that phase of co-operation which has 
resulted in the establishment of some 
notable industrial settlements. 

1t is now about ten years since a Swed- 
ish colony was located in Maine, upon a 
township six miles square, that was voted 
the settlers by the Legislature. After four 
years spent in clearing and preparing the 
ground, the colonists had one hundred and 
fifty large farms, well stocked and culti- 
vated, as a result of their co-operative 
labor. The immigration has steadily in- 
creased, the original tract has been over- 
grown, and the thrifty Swedes, afser 
accepting all the accommodations offered 
by the adjacent towns of Woodland, Lyn- 
don, and Perham, have formed settlements 
in other parts of the State in numbers ex- 
ceeding those at New Sweden. 

About the same time another party of 
Swedes settled in Grundy County, Tenn., 


problem, these colonial settlements are de- 
serving both of study and encouragement. 


EVENTS ABROAD. 


up $75,000. This from the waiters on 


guinea. 


of front, and, with a view to the coming 


the construction of drainage works in the 
distressed districts. 
found inadequate fo meet the exigency, the 
Government will apply to Parliament to 
sanction the appropriation of $2,500,000, 
out of the church surplus, for the prosecu- 
tion of relief works to be carried on by the 
Board of Works, and to authorize the for- 


the nature of suck works. Dan O’Connell 
was right when he declared there was no- 
thing equal to agitation. The leader ot the 
Home Rule Party, if there is such a party, 
Mr. Shaw, M. P., puts the question of the 
crisis in Ireland in this way: A million of 
people to live comfortably in Ireland, ora 
million of people to be driven to the poor 
house, or sweptaway toAmerica. It is for 
the English Government to reply to this. 
Two thousand five hundred dollars have 
been forwarded from Brisbane, Queensland 
—a first instalment. 

Are the natives of Providence, Rhode 
Island, Americans or Austrians? This is 
a strange question to be compelled to ask, 
but, nevertheless, it is being very solemnly 
propounded in the Roumanian Chamber of 
Deputies. A dispatch from Bucharest to 
the Jimes says: ‘‘The Roumanian Cham- 
ber of Deputies has asked the Government 
for all the papers relating to the recent 
award of a coutract for 20,000 Martini- 
Henry rifles to an Austrian establishment 
which never made any of those weapons, 
whereas the Providence Tool Company, of 
Providence, R. I., offered to deliver them 
for one franc less per rifie.” The Rhode 
Islanders are put upon their nationality, 
and woe to the Roumanians if they con- 
tinue to question it. Thesmallest State in 
the Union sends forth big men. 

With the alarming accounts of the health 
of the Emperor of Russia comes a direful 
dispatch from St. Petersburg in relation to 
diphtheria. ‘This dreaded disease is com- 
mitting such fearful ravages that the local 


























































As a factor in the solution of the labor 


N Ireland, the wife of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant is raising money for the relief of the 
famine-stricken, and she has already picked 


Providence who hope for invitations to the 
Court balls and festivities in return for their 
i.er husband, the duke, is being 
received in solemn silence as he passes 
through the country. Queen Victoria's Goy- 
ernment have ordered a complete change 


elections, have resolved to grant loans for 


If these measures be 


mation of baronial sessions to determine 


Red Cross Society of Kharkoff have 
formed their medical and sanitary detach- 
ments to assist the Government to combat 
the epidemic. 

The sad omens crvaked by the ravens of 
the Court of Spain in regard to the royal 
marriage have already achieved a part ful- 
fillment, and the poor little bride has been 
attacked with epileptic fits consequent 
upon the shock to her nervous system by 
the attempted assassination of her hus- 
band by Gonzalez. This alone will serve 
to tighten the garrote around the miserable 
would-be regicide’s throat. 

The war waged by the English press 
upon the Government, in reference to the 
refusal to allow special newspaper corre- 
spondents to report proceedings in Afghan- 
istan, has ended in a victory for the press, 
and a Calcutta dispatch announces that the 
Indian Government have decided to allow 
the rules respecting newspaper correspond- 
ents with the troops on active service tu 
remain in abeyance, leaving to the dis- 
cretion of commanders the question of im- 
posing restrictions upon them if necessary. 
No correspondent will, however, be per- 
mitted to proceed to the front without a 
license. 

The poor Prince Imperial will soon have 
@ monument to his memory on a site 
within rifle-shot of the glittering Tuileries, 
within whose salons he one day hoped to be 
able to repay the hospitality of England. 
The amount subscribed has been 200,000 
frances, and the position assigned to the 
memorial an elevated point between the 
Are de Triomphe and the Hotel des in- 
valides. When will his ashes and those of 
his Imperial father be permitted to return 
to the banks of the Seine? (Quien sabe! 

There is a vast amount of distress at this 
moment in Paris, caused by the inclement 
season. All the hospitals are filled, and 
official reports state that there are 7,500 
applications for admission, and that these 
cannot be met. 

Baron Reinach is the purchaser of Queen 
Christina’s hotel, Avenue Joséphine, in 
Paris. He paid $115,000 for it. 

The French Cable Company have spoken 
with deliberation and to the point. They 
say that as soon as the cable to make the 
connection between Brest and England is 
laid, their cable, which is in perfect work- 
ing order, will be opened for traffic, cer- 
tainly not later than the first week in 
February. ‘Thus cablegraming will become 
a cheap luxury about St. Valentine's Day. 

Our protective tariff is disturbing the 
minds of Lord Derby and Fernando Wood. 
The ‘‘ haughty earl.” at a trade banquet at 
Huddersfield, was pleased to say that we 
were Britain’s most formidable rivals, but 
that we played our little game behind our 
protective tariff. His lordship added that 


we were powerless to check the importation 
of English goods. How long is this im- 
potency to last, though, proud Stanley ? 
Spain is treating France rather shabbily. 
France came to the rescue of the sufferers 
by the Murcian inundations in a manner 


people of Madrid tendered a serenade to 


the Government would not permit it. 
Madrilenas protested vehemently. 


Madrid hung out banners from the bal- 
conies, while the public buildings and 
aristocratic hotels showed no signs what- 
ever of the public gratitude to France. 
They are having a hot time in the Cortes 
and a meeting held by the members of the 
Left, who have refused to sit in the Cortes 
under Canovas del Castillo’s Ministry, has 
intensified the Parliamentary crisis to a 
point hitherto unknown in the present 
reign. Little Campos is as firm as the Rock 
of Gibraltar, and Castillo has to choose 
between submission, resignation, or dis- 
solution. The Spanish Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery has addressed a peti- 
tion to Congress for the immediate and 
simultaneous liberation of the slaves in all 
the Spanish possessions. 

The Albanians and Montenegrins have 
been playing at fighting, and the latter have 
lost the game, although. commanded by the 
chief of the Albanian League. The ‘inci- 
dent’’ took place near Gusinije. Austria 
has received a circular from Montenegro 
protesting against the non-fulfillment of 
the stipulation for the surrender of Gu- 
sinije, accusing the Porte of inciting the 
Albanians to resistance, claiming indem- 
nity from Turkey for being forced to keep 
a large number of troops under arms and 
urging the Powers to take energetic action 
in behalf of Montenegro. 

Does Italy want to pick a quarrel with 
Austria? If yea, she will get badly thrashed 
unless her 100-ton guns prove equal to the 
work cut out for-them. The Vienna cor- 
respondent of the London Times, discussing 
the Imbriani affair, says: ‘‘ Nobody sus- 
pects any real intention on the part of Italy 
to pick a quarrel with Austria, but the 
matter excites distrust, which, in the long 
tun, must tell on the relations of the two 
states.” The Italian Exchequer is nearly 
empty—and must be replenished—why not 
with Austrian gold? 


























































even with the help of the protective tariff 


that caused hundreds of thousands of pesos 
to chink in the Muprcian treasury. The 


the French Ambassador in that city, but 
The 
The 
poorest quarters and narrowest streets of 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic, 


Mr. Luxe Pryor, of Athens, Ala., has been 
appointed to succeed the late Senator Houston in the 
United States Senate, 


Tue California Assembly bas adopted a joint 
resolution recommending the appointment of Jobn F. 
Swilt as Minister to China, 


A pispatcu from Kansas City asserts positively 
that Jesse James, the noted bushwhacker, is dead, George 
Shepard's shot having killed bim. 


Tue Atlantic and Great Western Railway has 
been sold under foreclosure proceedings at Akron, 0., to 
the English bondholders’ committee. 


Drexet, Morcan & Co., of New York, have 
agrced to receive and forward all contributions to the 
fund for the relief of the distress in Ireland, 


Tne Republican Senatorial caucus of Ohio hate 
nominated, by acclamation, General James A. Garfield 
for United States Senator, the names of Stanley Matthews 
and Alonso Taft being withdrawn. 


A FLoop is doing great damsge in the vicinity 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. A million and a half feet of 
lumber have been carried away, and five bridges on the 
Grand Rapids and Newaygo Road have been swept off. 


Tue Céiro and Vincennes Railroad has been sold 
by a Master in Chancery on January 5th, and was pur. 
chased by Joseph W. Drexel and C. E. Tracy, of New 
York, trustees for the bondholders, for the sum ot 
$2,000,000. 

MaryLanv’s Legislature was fully organized on 
January 7th, In the Senate, Herman Stump ( Demo- 
crat), of Harford County, was elected President; and, in 
the House, Hiram McCullough (Democrat), of Cecil 
County, was elected Speaker. 


Botu branches of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture convened on January 7th. Senator R. R. Bishop, 
of Middlesex, was unanimously elected President of the 
Senate. Stephen M Gifford (Republican), of Duxbury, 
was elected clerk, this being bis twenty-third term. 


Tue accounts of General Taliaferro, the retiring 
general agent and storekeeper of the Richmond, (Va., ) 
Penitentiary, show a deficit of from $15,000 to $20,000. 
He says the amount will be made good, and attributes 
the loss to undertaking work without an appropriation. 


Tue new city government of Boston was inau- 
gurated January 5th. Mayor Prince took the oath of 
office early. The Common Council elected unanimously 
Harvey N. Shepard, president, and Washington P. 
Gregg, clerk. Samuel T. McCleary was re-elected City 
Clerk. 


Tue Legislature of California assembled Janu- 
ary 5th. A fusion was talked of between the Democrats, 
Workingmen and new Constitution Assemblymen, to 
organize the House, but it fell through, and on the first 
ballot the Republicans elected J. F. Cowdery, of San 
Francisco, Speaker. 


Tue inauguration of Governor Smith and other 
State officers of Wisconsin took place in the Assembly 
Chamber at Madison, January 5th, Justice Call adminis- 
tering the oath. Inthe morning there was a military 
parade. The inaugural reception and ball were large 
and brilhant affairs. ‘ 


Tue Connecticut Legislature organized, January 
7th, by the choice of Hon. L. W. Coe, of Wolcottville, 
as President pro tem.; of the Senate. and Hon. Dwight 
Marcy, of Vernon, as Speaker of the House, and the Re. 
publican caucus nominees for clerks and the subordinate 
offices in both houses. 


Tue extensive forgeries affecting the Grocers’ 
Bink of New York, resulted. on January 5th, in the 
arrest of J, Lloyd Haigh, who was indicted for torgery 
in the third degree at noon, and a few hours later was 
arrested and taken to the Tombs, He had previously 
contessed that he had forged acceptances to the amount 
of nearly $100,000. 


Governor Coracirt, of Georgia, has issued, 
Ji. Jas. against Treasurer Rentroe and his sureties tor 
about $30,000, being the amount of interest taken by 
Reniroe on the use of the State’s money, and the fines 
forthe same. The fi. fas. are issued under a resolution 
of the last Legislature, Mr. Rentroe and his sureties will 
fight the case in the courts. 


J. B. Manrx, assignee of Archbishop Purcell, 
has filed in the Probate Court a schedule of real estate 
which is claimed to be liable to sale for the benefit of 
the creditors of the Archbishop. The schedule covers all 
the property of the Roman Catholic Church in the city, 
including the Cathedral. The \uiue of the property is 
to be appraised, but it is now estimated at over one 
million five hundred thousand dollars. 


Tue Ohio Legislature met, January 5th, and 
Governor Bishop's Message was presented, It gives a 
summary of the finances, placing the State debt at 
$52,257,098, the same as last year, none of it having 
matured during the year. The railroad interests of Olio 
are reported to be ina healthier condition than at avy 
former period, The expenditure for the maintenance of 
public schools last year-was $7,711,325. 


BensaMIn C. Bocrrt, for many years Treas- 
urer of the New York Produce Exchange died suddenly 
January ‘8tb, after a defalcation by him of $31,000 
had been discovered. 


LronarD Casz, an eccentric millionaire of 
Cleveland, Oh‘o, was found dead ov January 6th in his 
bedroom, under circumstances suggestive of suicide, 


Hon. A. P. Gorman has received the Demo- 
cratic caucus nomination for United States Senator from 
Mary land, 


Foreign, 


Herr Bok, the Secretary of the Boer Com- 
mittee, Capetown, Africa, has been arrested on a charge 
of bigh treason, but has been liberated on bail. 


A Mormon agent from Salt Lake City is at the 
Mexican capital negotiating for permission to establish 
a Mormon settlement in Mexico under the guarantee of 
religious liberty. 


A pispatcH from Constantinople says that it 
has been agreed between Sir Austen Layard, the British 
Ambassador and the Porte, that the Mohammedan priest, 
Achmed Tewfik, shall be removed to an island having a 
Christian population. 


Ir is believed that the Czar has summoned 
Prince Dondoukoff Korsakofl to St. Petersburg to d 

the threatening condition of aflairs in Bulgaria. It is 
considered that a modification of the Bulgarian Constitu- 
tion is absolutely necessary. 


A state banquet was given at Panama, J anuary 
4th, in honor of M, de Lesseps and his wife. Speeches 
were made by Commissioner Ferro, in the name of the 
Government of the United States of Columbia; by M. de 
Lesseps, by Commandant Lucien N. B. Wyse, by the 
French Consul resident at Panama, and by consular and 
other representatives of various forcizn nationa 
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The Pictorial Spirit of the IHustrated Foreign Press,— See Pace 387. 
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RUSSIA. — ENTRY OF THE CZAR INTO ST. PETERSBURG, AFTER HIS LAST ESCAPE, 
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FRANCE,— THE GREAT SNOWSTORM— VIEW OF THE SEINE BETWEEN THE LOUVRE AND THE INSTITUTE. 
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PRESENTS FOR BOY 
PRISONERS. 


NE of those pleasant 
( episodes which Miss 
Linda Gilbert, long 
known as the “ Prison- 
er’s Friend,’’ is con- 
stantly arranging for the 
unfortunate ones con- 
fined in penal and re- 
formatory institutions, 
occurred in the City 
Prison of New York on 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 6th. Quite a large 
number of boys are at 
present serving out short 
sentences in the famous 
Tombs, and it was with 
the humane view of 
showing them that there 
was outside sympathy 
for them in their unfor- 
tunate plights, and, at 
the same time, of at- 
tempting to turn their 
young minds from 
thoughts of crime, that 
Miss Gilbert determined 
to give an entertainment 
that should be remem- 
bered by them. She was 
accompanied by -Mrs, 
General Bertha d’Utassy, 
Judge George Munger, 
of Rochester; Mrs. Dwi- 
nelle, the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. John A. Lant, Mr. 
Hiram Doolittle, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Heath and 
Woodruff and a few 
others. Warden Finn and 
his deputy led the party 
to the boys’ prison, and 
introduced them to Mrs. 
Foster, the Matron, and 
Miss Fisher, Superinten- 
dent of the Boys’ Depart- 
ment. After the lads had 
assembled, Miss Gilbert 
made a speech and told 
them a story, and then 
gave to each a handsome 
picture-book, a slate and 
pencil,.a wooden pail, 
brimful of candies, and 
an orange and an apple. 
She then bid them good- 
by, and the party went 
to the chapel, where a 
short service was. held, 
and then inspected the 
costly library for the use 
of the prisoners, which 
was secured through 
Miss Gilbert's efforts. 








CHRISTMAS DAY 
ON THE 
WHITE. RIVER. 


LTHOUGH surround- 

ed by deep snow and 
far away from the bright- 
ly-lighted and gayly-de- 
corated stores that glad- 
den alike the heart of 
young and old, the holi- 
day season at the camp 
of the Fifth United States 
Cavalry on White River, 
Col., was not by any 
means as forlorn. an oc- 
casion as New York belles 
might imagine. Boots 
were hung up by officers 
and men, and presents 
exchanged, just as stock- 
Ings were filled on Fifth 
Avenue. Tnen, too, there 
were social gatherings, 
for, under restricted cir- 
cumstances, men can be 
really sociable among 
themselves. Calls were 
made, and feasts of flesh 
were given that would 
appal any but a frontiers- 
man or a lumberman of 
the North. The pickets 
who passed the glorious 
eve of Christmas at their 
posts beside sparkling 
fires of brushwood were 
not forgotten when the 
good things were ready 
for the palate. And what 
dinners were spread and 
eaten on that grand holl- 
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NEW YORK CITY.— MISS LINDA GILBERT DISTRIBUTING PRESENTS AMONG THE BOY PRISONERS IN THE. TOMBS. 


























THE AFTER-DINNER EXERCISE. 


COLORADO.—CHRISTMAS IN THE CAMP OF THE FIFTH U.S. CAVALRY ON 
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day! Verily, man is hun: 
ery the world over. 
Then, after the boards 
were cleared, and the 
horses had enjoyed an 
extra allowance in honor 
of the day, instead of 
taking a siesta on the 
lounge or bed or puffed 
easy-chair, these hearty 
martial eaters mounted 
horse and took the very 
best kind of exercise. 
With bodies warmed with 
grateful food and great- 
coats buttoned tothechin, 
it is not unlikely that 
good digestion waited 
upon appetite, and health 
attended both in a more 
loyal manner than after 
many a banquet graced 
by the choicest dainties 
of ** civilized ’’ markets. 


OKINAWA ISLANDS. 


HESE islands have re- 

cently become a regu- 
lar province, or ken, of the 
Japanese Empire, but are 
still a subject of serious 
controversy between Ja- 
pan and China. Their 
ancient name was Liu 
Kiu, which has been cor- 
rupted by modern navi- 
gators into Loo-Choo, Lew 
Chew and Lieou-Kieow, 
and by the present na- 
tives into Doo-Choo; but 
the more musical name 
of Okinawa was given to 
them by the inhabitante 
themselves centuries ago, 
and the meaning of it is 
**the cord lying upon the 
sea.’” The entire group 
consists of thirty-seven 
islands, the largest of 
which is eighty-five miles 
long by from three to 
twenty-three in width, 
and has a circumference 
of 114 ri, or about 278 
miles. 

During the whole of the 
eighteenth century the 
islands of Okinawa would 
seem to have remained in 
a state of perfect tranquil- 
lity. They continued to 
pay a double tribute to 
Japan and China, and, 
having faithfully done so, 
they felt that they had a 
right to bring in from 
abroad any new ideas 
that they might fancy. 
Hence they imported the 
paper mulberry from Ja- 
pan, and began to manu- 
facture paper; and from 
China they obtained the 
secret of making India 
ink; and also as an article 
of food when young, and 
for the beauty of its wood, 
they imported and culti- 
vated the famous -nroso 
bamboo. They also adopt- 
ed a code of criminal laws 
and of laws for reward, 
and not only established 
@& Dational school, but 
many local schools in the 
various districts. 

The peculiarities of the 
inhabitants of Okinawa 
may be summed up as 
follows: They are noted 
for their natural intelli- 
gence, though the major- 
ity have few opportuni- 
ties for acquiring the 
knowledge contained in 
books; their language is 
closely allied to that of the 
Japanese; their oceupa- 
tions are chiefly agricul- 
tural, the leading produc- 
tions being rice, wheat, 
sugar, millet, sweet pota- 
toes, beans, peas, radishes, 
turnips, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo and - flax; their 
manufactures are limited 
to cloths made from cotton 
and grass, to porcelain 
and lacquered. goods, and 
such other things as are 
needed fora simple rural 
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population; the men are generally stout, well 
formed, and fond of wearing beards; the women 
are small, and kept in a low social position; all 
classes are industrious and neat in their persons 
and habitations; their style of dressing is Oriental 
and suited to the climate; their homes are comfort- 
able and picturesque; the table and household cus- 
toms are similar to those of the Japanese; in reli- 
gion they are generally Buddhists, although some 
of their rites are peculiar to these islands. 

They know not what it is to have an army, nor any 
such offspring of civilization as a political dema- 
gogue; their policy is to carry on their public affairs 
in a spirit of courtesy and kindness. When they 
have deemed it necessary to carry guns on their little 
vessels, they have borrowed them from Satsuma 
They use the Japanese alphabet, and write 
after the manner of their neighborsand protectors, 
and in speaking of their language, they claim that 
six-tenths of the words are Japanese, three-tenths of 
local dialect, and one-tenth Chinese. When any 
public business is to be transacted, the people are 
called together in their several districts, and the 
men in authority accomplish the purposes of the 
Goverument by kindly admonitions, 





AN ATLANTIC SKETCH. 
By Lapy Harpy. 


70,1 shall not tell the name of the ship ; 
those who were my fellow-passengers 
during those brief ten days will recog- 
nize it easily enough, themselves, too, no 
doubt; for I profess my portraits to be as cor- 
rect as those painted by the sun; not suffi- 
ciently flattering, perhaps, to satisfy loving 
eyes, but good enough for strangers, who do 
not care what was the shape of this man’s 
nose, or the color of that man’s hair. To those 
who were not of our party, one vessel will be 
the same as another; they may choose and 
christen it after their own fashion. for, after 
all, what’s in a name? That question was 
asked three hundred years ago, and answered 
by Tom Ilood, good, genial Tom Hood, in our 
own day He proves to our satisfaction that 
there is a great deal in a good name, but much 
more in a bad one. 

It was on a bright morning in July that I 
started on my first Atlantic passage, in some 
trepidation of spirit and anxiety of mind. First 
I went on an exploring expedition from one 
end of the magnificent vessel to the other ; it 
was one of the finest on the Allan Line, a float- 
ing palace, so fine, so steady and strong, it 
seemed impossible that even the wildest waves 
could make a toy of, or crush like an egg-shell, 
a thing so majestic, with its iron heart beating 
with a regular throb like the pulse of a strong 
man’s life. Having satisfied myself as to my 
stateroom, and its proximity to stewardess and 
doctor, my next thought was to go up on deck 
and look round upon my fellow-passengers 
who were to form part of my home-life for the 
next ten days. There were plenty of them ; 
as a rule they were those common specimens 
of humanity which nature turns out by thou- 
sands, and merely labels“ man” or ** woman.”’ 
But there were some exceptions ; one was an 
elderly, stern-featured man, bronzed and 
weather-beaten, with small, keen eyes. which 
looked as though they could detect a spot upon 
the face of the sun without the aid of glasses, 
and so searching that, like the east wind. they 
would reach the marrow at a single blow ; 
with these piercing eyes he scanned the faces 
of every one who came on board. His com- 
panion—for he was not alone—was a young 
fellow, fair-haired, with laughing blue eyes, 
full of those animal spirits which work off 
with the early stages of manhood. Then there 
was a young bride and bridegroom returning 
to their home in Quebec, having been for their 
wedding tour in the old land. Before I had 
time to carry my inspection further, the cry 
of “ All for the shore ” came from a pair of 
stentorian lungs. There was a hurried hand- 
shaking, and * Good-by,” “ Good-by,”’ echoed 
on all sides, spoken with varying shades of 
feeling ; some with a choking sob, others with 
a tender regret, and some who were off fora 
brief holiday shouted a joyous “ Good-by.” 
In the midst of the bustle and confusion of 
parting and departing, a little rowboat hailed 
the vessel, and in another moment came along- 
side, and a young widow, with a child abouta 
year old in her arms, followed by a boy carry- 
ing a cabin-trunk, came on board. 

“T have been detained. I was afraid 1 
should miss the ship,” she exclaimed, glancing 
apologetically round. 

The purser had already taken the contract 
tickets from the rest of the passengers, and 
held out his hand for hers. She searched her 
purse, her hand-bag, turned everything over 
and over, her agitation increasing as she 
found the search was vain. In deep distress, 
and with a look of profound dismay, she ex- 
claimed : 

“T have lost it! Ihad it safe an hour ago 
What shall Ido? Oh, what shall I do?” 

Here our bronzed old captain came to the 
fore ; cast his kind gray eyes upon the young 
widow’s face. She was beginning to cry, and 
he patted her in a fatherly way upon the 
shoulder and said, soothingly : 

“There, there, my dear; don't distress 
yourself.” 

* You won't send me back?” she exclaimed, 
catching his hand as they say drowning men 
catch at straws. 

‘No, no,” he answered ; “it is all right. 
T’ll take the risk.” 

Ile gave the signal. We all rushed to the 
side of the vessel, and, amidst a general wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs, shouting of last words, 
and ** Good-by !” “ Good-by !” the little steam- 
tug which had brought the passengers on 
board went snorting and shrieking on its 
way back to the shore, and our great ship 
steamed majestically up the river, out to- 
wards the dreaded Irish Channel. Some 
among us had a hazy idea that we might be 
led to disembark at Moville, and so bid adieu 
to the horrors of the sea for ever; out that 
was a cowardly notion, which J never encour- 
aged for a moment. 

That evening the captain's table was 
crowded. Everybody seemed to realize the 
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fact that that vessel was to be “ home” for 


of their neighbors before deciding which set 
he should especially cling to; for, of course, 
before many hours were over we should 
break into little parties and cliques of a 
friendly fashion. The beautiful young widow, 
Mrs Sydney, had the place of honor on the 
captain's right hand, the bride upon his left ; 
but. before this could be satisfactorily de- 
cided, the question arose: “ What was to 
hecome of the baby ?” At last a young Scotch- 
man, Donald Mackay, volunteered to immolate 
himself on the altar of beauty, and, animated 
by a grateful glance from the widow's soft 
brown eyes, he disappeared up tke compan- 
ion. way holding the baby upside down— 
which was excusable, perhaps, this being the 
first time he had officiated as dry-nurse. 

The captain, in his capacity of host, did his 
best to make things go cheerily. He set the 
ball of conversation, and if it was not caught 
up or fairly bowled onward, it was no fault 
of his. Meanwhile, a game at speculation was 
being invisibly carried on; telegraphic com- 
munication was passed from eye to eye, con- 
jectural phrases flew round, and the current 
of observation set in strongly towards the 
young widow’s quarter. She, meanwhile, 
seemed wholly unconscious of the curiosity 
she was creating. She sat silentand reserved, 
with a tinge of melancholy, as became her 
state, equally unconscious of the admiring 
glances of the one sex, or the critical appraise- 
ment of the other. She was monosyllabic in 
her answers to special questions, and in reply 
to general observations merely glanced up 
and smiled—with such a smile! One longed 
to catch that upward glance and smile again. 
The young bride, Mrs. Alger, looked across 
the table with a supercilious air. She had 
caught her liege lord’s glances wandering 
that way oftener and with warmer admiration 
than she quite approved, Once he ventured 
to nudge her elbow, levying an unlicensed 
tax upon her admiration. She refused to 
honor his demand, and obstinately turned her 
eyes in another direction. 

After dinner all went their several ways. 
some to the smoking-room, some lounged over 
the bulwarks, others joined the cry of “ Yo, 
heave ho!” and helped the sailors haul the ropes, 
for the wind was freshening ; all sails were set 
to catch the breeze, and the vessel, like a 
beautiful white bird with outspread wings, 
floated along, cutting her way through the 
water with a steady rapidity that had an ex- 
hlarating effect upon everybody. We felt as 
though we ourselves were flying over the 
face of the water. The briny kisses “of the 
great, sweet mother” stirred the soul into 
open rejoicing, and bursts of laughter and 
cheerful voices echoed on all sides. Meanwhile, 
the pretty bride and her athletic bridegroom 
paced the deck in gloomy silence ; she, because 
she was wrathfully disposed ; he, because he 
had nothing to say—he rarely had much to say 
—conversation, as a rule, was not his strong 
point. VPresently, however, he seemed to be- 
come vaguely aware that there was some- 
thing unusual in this continued silence, and he 
broke it, adding insult to injury as he ex- 
claimed : 

«Tsay, Clara?” 

«* Well.” 

“Isn't she a stunning creature ?”’ 

* Who?” 

“Why, the widow, of course. Clean and 
smart, not a bad point about her.” 

* You talk as though you were studying a 
horse.”’ 

*So she is—she’s a mére, mare ; not bad 
that. don’t you see ? Mére mother, mare horse.” 
He laughed heartily at his own wit. and nudged 
his wife's elbow as a means of wakening 
her understanding to a full appreciation. She 
smiled faintly, and he followed up his ad- 
vantage, adding: “ Wonderfully reserved, 
though, and quiet isn't she? Never once 
opened her lips.” 

“She opened her mouth, though, pretty 
often, and put plenty into it; the way she ate 
was perfectly disgusting ; putting the knife 
into her mouth, too. I thought that she was 
going to swallow it.” 

* Ah, that looks queer, very,” he zbserved, 
sagaciously. “I should like to know her his- 
tory, Im sure she’s got one.’’ Here Mr. 
Jaggers, the tall, strange-looking man who 
had first attracted my attention, joined them 
in their promenade, and- somehow, after a 
slight passing observation concerning the 
weather, the conversation drifted towards 
Mrs. Sydney. Mr. Jaggers protested he had 
not seen her face, * Besides, he did not pay 
much attention to women’s faces—didn't be- 
lieve in ‘em.”’ 

“Jaggers don't believe in anything,’ re- 
joined his young companion, whom he called 
Donald, but who was. registered as Stokes. 
“ Now, J believe in everything, especially in 
women, from my own grandmother down to 
‘Ginx’s Baby.’ J] mean to get up a flirtation 
with the widow if I can.’ 

“JT don’t suppose you'll have much trouble 
for all she seems so reserved and shy,” said 
Mrs. Alger, demurely. 


tainly,”” rejoined Mr. Stokes; * but I daresay 
she'll put the steam on by-and-by.”’ 

*T think she’s stupid,” added the lady. 

“She can afford to be stupid,” said the ob- 
tuse but chivalrous Alger, * for she’s deucedly 
handsome.” 

“A woman ought to talk well or look well, 
or she isn’t fit to live,” said Stokes; “she 
certainly does the one, and it is not every one 
who can do both—like yourself,” he added, 
with a most insinuating smile, at which bare- 
faced compliment the lady simpered and her 
liege lord’s face radiated; he nudged her 
elbow, his usual fashion of calling her atten- 
tion to any special thing. 

“ Oh, I say, Clara, come, after that——’ He 
did not finish his speech—he rarely did; he 





the next ten days. Everybody seemed socially | 
inclined, but, nevertheless, took mental stock 


“She doesn't talk much Jat present, cer- | 


| stumbled into the middle and then cut himself 


‘adrift from his sentence altogether At this 
| the vessel. The widow had seated herself upon 
a coil of ropes and was looking over the bul- 
| warks watching the white foam-flakes rushing 
along and leaping up the sides of the vessel. 
As the group paused momentarily before her, 
she looked up and met the full gaze of Mr. 
Jaggers’s searching eyes, hers drooped and 
turned away. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed, in a low smoth- 
ered tone; though not so low but it reached 
the ears of his young friend Stokes. 

‘‘ Why, what is it ?—what is the matter ?”’ he 
inquired, 

* Nothing. I was struck by a likeness— 
that’s all. I fancy I must have seen her be- 
fore,” replied Mr. Jaggers. 

“And / should think she was the last person 
in the world you would be likely to see—quite 
off your beat. Look at her. She's a lady. no 
doubt about that; but you’re always finding 
likenesses — a dangerous faculty that. Only 
yesterday you said I was like somebody who 
was hanged ten years ago. 

The next day was stormy; there were no 
ladies on deck and few gentlemen. The sea 
had worked itself into a state of foaming fury ; 
there was a high wind, all sails were set, and 
the vessel made rapid way, going at the rate 
ot fifteen knots an hour, cutting her way 
bravely through the watery mountains which 
rose and roared on all sides of her. Indeed, 
everything rose except our spirits, and they 
fell below zero as we lay moaning in our 
cabins, envying those masculine adventurers 
who were able to venture on deck and enjoy 
the full grandeur of the storm—the tumult of 
the world of waters. The next day the 
weather moderated, the storm passed. leaving 
only a heavy swell behind it. We heard the 
heavy tramp of footsteps overhead and cheer- 
ful voices full of exuberant health and spirits 
exchanging ‘“ Good-mornings,” and merry 
jests and jokes seemed passing round, judging 
by the bursts of laughter that reached us ; 
then, one by one, we crept on deck as flies 
creep out of a crevice to enjoy the first gleam 
of sunshine. 

Mrs. Sydney was already on deck, carrying 
what young Stokes stigmatized as that “ shriek- 
ing abomination” in her arms. Many strong 
arms would have relieved her of it, but her 
manner was repellant, and seemed to resent 
rather than be grateful for any attention either 
from her own or the opposite sex. The gen- 
tlemen, especially the younger portion, felt 
aggrieved at seeing this young creature so 
heavily weighted, but had not courage to 
press their undesired services upon her. 

“ What big brutes we are,” growled the ad- 
miring young Scotchman; “great hulking 
fellows, lounging about with our hands in our 
pockets, while she—by Jove! I can’t stand 
it.’ He strode across the deck—made straight 
for the beautiful young widow. 

‘Allow me, please,” he exclaimed, taking 
the sturdy boy from her unresisting hands and 
marching away in triumph, holding it with the 
grace. of an elephant, and making the most 
ridiculous zoological noises to amuse it. Mrs. 
Sydney simply yielded the child to him with- 
out a caress or tender word; indeed, it was 
observed that she showed no maternal tender- 
ness to the child, only a kind of wooden devo- 
tion. Being temporarily relieved from her 
charge, she sat down, and Mr. Stokes strolled 
up and stood beside her. 

“Your first voyage?” he said, inquiringly, 
making the first step towards the threatened 
flirtation which seemed to be a more difficult 
business than he at first supposed. 

“Yes,” she answered, briefly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, rubbing his hands 
gleefully together. ‘I hope we shall have a 
jolly time yet, though last night wasn’t very 
promising.” 

“ Wasn’t it?’ she said, languidly, as though 
she was not interested at all in the-matter. 

* Well, scarcely,’ he answered, opening his 
eyes. * Wedon't often have such weather as 
that in July. Why, evenpoor old Jaggers was 
down, and it takes a good deal to bowl him 
over.” 

*Jaggers! Who is Jaggers?”’ she asked, 
lifting her beautiful eyes to his face. and for 
the first time waking up with some little in- 
terest. 

* Well, Jaggers is a friend of mine,” replied 
young Stokes ; * that tall, grim looking, elderly 
party.” 

“1 know that,” she exclaimed, impatiently 
“T meant what is he ?” 

* Oh! what is he ’”’ echoed Mr Stokes, seem- 
ingly taken aback. “ Well, that is another 
question. He don't care for everybody to 
know exactly what he is.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, in sweet surprise. 
“ At first I thought he was the captain. He 
certainly looks like an officer.” 

* You're near it. You wouldn’t like to sail 
in his ship, though; you'd be sure to get 
wrecked or landed between four stone 
walls.”’ 

‘1 don’t understand,” said Mrs. Sydney, 
glancing up at him with a puzzled, inquiring 
look. The young man looked out over the 
sea, as though he didn't care to be tempted 
into further confidence. *f should like to 
know,” she added, * but, of course. don't tell 
me if it’s a secret. He is so hke somebody 
I’ve seen before.” 

* By Jove! that is exactly what he said of 
| you. 

“ Really ; well, we may turn out to be old 
friends, who knows? I’m more than ever in- 
terested in Mr. Jaggers.” 

“The last man in the world I should have 
thought likely to interest a lady—it would pay 
better to be interested in me now,” he laughed, 
carelessly. 

“Oh, there is interest and interest,” said 
Mrs. Sydney, as she dropped her eyes and 
turned away. The young man was silent for a 
moment, then rejoined, with the confidence 
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moment they were approaching the bow of 








beauty frequently inspires in his inexperienced 
sex: 

‘I’m sure you’re to be trusted, Mrs. Sydney, 
but it doesn’t do to let these things get afloat. 
We don't want everybody to know every- 
thing.” 

‘Of course not.” 

* Well,” he added, confidently, “‘ Jaggers is 
A 1 at Scotland Yard, a first-rate hand. Once 
give him the scent, he’s like a bloodhound— 
sure to run his man down.” 

“Ah, a police detective,” she repeated, 
under her breath. He nodded. “ What a 
dreadful man !”’ 

* Not at all,” said Mr. Stokes; “he is the 
best fellow in the world, except in the way of 
business ; there, he’s as hard as nails.” 

The announcement that he was as * hard as 
nails ” did not seem to increase his popularity 
in the young widow’s eyes. 

“It's a mean, sneaky way ot getting a 
living,” she rejoined, * and all the talking in 
the world cannot make it anything else.’ 

“I don’t know about that.” he answered ,; 
“one evil creates another, you know. So 
long as thieves run ahead there must be some- 
body to catch ’em. On the whole, I think the 
‘detective ’ is a grand institution, a necessary 
one, too; and so you'd think if you’d lost 
your jewelry, and he,” jerking his head 
towards Jaggers, “had recovered it for 
you” 

*[ suppose I should,’’ she answered, de- 
murely ; “in such cases we are apt to be 
selfish.” 

“Yes,” rejoined the young fellow. “and, 
generally speaking. we are quite ready to 
shake hands with the sinner when we benefit 
by the sin.” 

“ Perhaps,” she answered, glancing up with 
a shy, winning smile into his face; “ but I 
don’t think I should choose the sinner for my 
traveling companion, especially on a pleasure 
excursion,” she added, emphatically. 

He laughed and rubbed his hands together, 
as though he rather enjoyed the idea. 

“So you think we’re on a pleasure ex- 
cursion,” he ehuckled. 

“* At least it looks like it,’’ she answered. 

* Ah, but you shouldn't judge by appear- 
ances! It is quite the reverse. And you? 
Well, I suppose we have been speculating 
about one another. I vote that we strike a 
bargain—you tell me your story, and 1’ll tell 
you ours. 

The lady looked down and played nervously 
with the folds of her dress as she answered : 

‘Mine is soon told. I—I am a widow, as 
you see, and I am going to join my friends in 
Canada. And you ?” she added, inquiringly. 

» Well, we're likely to have rather a-rough 
time of it,” he answered. hesitating a moment ; 
then adding, briskly, ** You’ve heard of the 
great jewel robbery, I suppose? All London 
ablaze with it. A wonderfully mysterious 
affair,” he added, knitting his brows; * but I 
think we're on the right track. Jaggers is 
rather close. but I know a thing or two.”’ 

* But what have you to do with it?” she in- 
quired, with naive interest. 

* Not much, really. I’m going partly for 
pleasure, partly for the purpose of identifica- 
tion. I think I can swear to the fellow we’re 
after.” 

The widow regarded him with a look of 
furtive inquiry as she inquired, in a low voice, 
almost under her breath : 

* Is he in Canada ?” 

He nodded confidently. 

“Sailed two days ago. We telegraphed to 
the police at Quebec. They'll look after him 
and take good care of him. Jaggers will just 
want time to slip the bracelets on, and we'll 
be back in London in no time.” 

“Don't talk any more. It makes me sad to 
hear about such things.” 

She got up and walked to the other side of 
the deck. He whistled as he leaned against 
the bulwarks and watched the lithe figure 
pacing briskly to and fro. 

* Whew!” he whistled, softly ; then added, 
half aloud, “How sensitive these delicate 
women are! What a fool I was to talk to her!”’ 
He pulled his fair mustache perplexedly as he 
added “ What would Jaggers say ?” 

It was getting dark—too late for ring-toss, 
and shovel-board was wiped from the deck. 
People strolled up and down, some singing 
snatches of old songs, some indulging in desul- 
tory chit-chat—the small change of society 
which always passes current when the pure 
gold of conversation hes like a drug in the 
market for want of circulation. The young 
newly-married couple were seated in the bow 
of the vessel, feasting daintily on their honey- 
moon, which threatened to give out before the 
end of the journey. The monotonous music of 
the sailors’ * Yo-heave ho !”’ mingled with the 
cheery voice of our captain as he passed 
hither and thither, exchanging pleasant words 
by the way He was a bronzed old sea-dog, 
the commodore of the line. We often won- 
dered when our captain slept, or if he was a 
human machine, warranted to go ten days 
without winding up; for he had the faculty 
of popping up on all parts of the vessel at the 
most unexpected times and places. His sharp 
eyes were everywhere. Nothing escaped his 
observation, from a speck upon the deck toa 
bluebottle fluttering among the shrouds and 
sails of his vessel. The most perfect discipline 
prevailed everywhere. 

As the evening closed in the skies grew 
overcast and a drizzling rain began to fall, it 
seemed to damp everybody’s spirits ; conver- 
sation languished. and the deck was speedily 
cleared. Some betook themselves to the 
saloon and improvised a musical entertain- 
ment for their own benefit, for the most 
lugubrious strains and mutilated fragments 
of popular melodies floated through the sky- 
light and died a natural death in the evening 
air. Some adjourned to the smoking-room, 
and others in solitary state descended to their 
cozy cabins and there made themselves at 
home. If the sea had not been as smooth asa 
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billiard-table there would not have been much 

ot the “at home” about it, but Neptune was 

in a drowsy mood, and all went well. 
(Ogntinued on page 400.) 


How to Make Moss Baskets. 


VERY beautiful baskets for holding flowers can 
be made of the longer and more feathery kinds of 
A light frame, of any shape you like, 
should be made with wire, and covered with com- 
mon pasteboard or calico, and the moss, which 
should first be well picked over and cleansed from 
any bits of dirt or dead leaves which may be hang- 
ing about it, gathered into little tufts and sewed 
with a coarse needle and thread to the covering, so 
as to clothe it thickly with a close and compact 
coating, taking care that the points of the moss are 
all outward. A long handle, made in the same 
manner, should be attached to the basket, and a tin 
or other vessel, filled with either wet sand or water 
placed within to hold the flowers. By dipping the 
whole structure into water once in three or four 
days, its verdure and elasticity will be fully pre- 
served, and a block of wood about an inch thick, and 
Stained black or green, if placed under the basket, 
will prevent all risk of damage to the table from 
moisture, 


mosses, 


Frozen Earth in Siberia. 


PROFESSOR NORDENSKJOLD investigated the for- 
mation of the strata of frozen earth, several hun- 
dred feet thick, which occurs in Siberia as in polar 
America, Along the coast of Siberia there is a 
Stratum of water resting on the bottom of the sea, 
which is several degrees below freezing-point, so 
that a flask of the comparatively fresh surface 
water, when sunk into this stratum, begins to freeze. 
Stuxberg observed that the trawl net often froze 
fast to the bottom. This was accounted for by the 
freezing of the fresh water which the net carried 
down with it from the surface. Nordenskjéld thinks 
that the mud carried down by the rivers into the 
sea, as it sinks to the bottom, carries with it fresh 
water adhering to the minute particles, and that 
this fresh water, like that carried down by the net, 
freezes at the bottom, forming thus a frozen stra- 
tum, which increases year by year, until it reaches 
an enormous thickness. He is of opinion that a 
portion of the earthy layers of Siberia was formed 
in this way, although, he adds, he by no means con- 
siders this the only way in which such formations 
arose, 


Pretty Lamp Shades. 


AT a recent dinner party, the ladies amused them- 
selves in the evening by making impromptu lamp 
shades, so novel, so easy, and so pretty, that I wil) 
describe them. A sheet of ordinary-colored tissue 
paper is taken, folded once, and held in the thumb 
and finger of the left hand, like a pocket-handker. 
chief. It is then drawn through the right hand, 
from top to bottom, over and over again, till itis a 
mere wisp. An inch is cut off the point at the top, 
to form the hole for the chimney of the lamp to pass 
through; the paper is then spread out, and falis in 
four graceful crimped points. The shade is com- 
plete; and when dexterously put over the globe 
(before the lamp is turned up very bright; throws a 
pretty, subdued light. Pink, pale green, yellow or 
violet are all favorite colors; and when two or more 
colors are put over each other, the effect is very 
pretty. It is thus easy to vary the lamp shades, and 
to have a selection of allcolors inreserve. The soft, 
subdued light of the shades is pleasant, and at the 
same time becoming. Pretty shades can be made 
of gold paper, with delicate fern fronds or ivy 
leaves, first pressed and partially dried, and then 
gummed on and varnished, an edge of light lace 
added round at the last. Old discolored shades can 
be re-covered, and thus renovated with advantage, 





Wedding of Russian Women. 


THE Russian papers publish an edifying account 
of a marriage celebrated about a year ago between 
two female peasants. The woman who played the 
part of husband was one Agathe Ivanoff, of Novgo- 
rod, a truly unprincipled person, who, in the first 
place, deceived the authorities by taking out a pass- 
port in the name, not of ’‘ Agathe,”’ but of ‘‘ Alexan- 
dra.”” Agathe then put on men’s clothes and 
changed in her passport ‘‘ Alexandra” to ** Alexan- 
der.’’ The self-styled Alexander Ivanoff made, svon 
after, the acquaintance of one Prascovia, a peasant 
girl from Olonetz, proposed marriage to her, and 
was accepted, A few weeks ago, an official to whom 
Alexandra or Alexander Ivanoff had occasion to ex- 
hibit the altered passport, recognized the erasure 
and substitution of letters, and ordered the pass- 
port-bearer to be arrested. The woman has since 
been sentenced to a fine and short term of impris- 
onment for having tampered with her passport, but 
no action, it seems, can be taken against her in con- 
nection with the strange alliance which Alexandra 
or Alexander has contracted, the offense of marry- 
ing a person of the same sex being one unprovided 
for by the Russian law. 





Cultivation of the Vine in Europe. 


It is estimated that the land in Europe devoted 
to the cultivation of the vine amounts, in round 
numbers, to about 6,808,000 hectares (one hectare is 
equal to nearly two and one-half acres), producing 
annually about 149,764,000 hectolitres (one hecto- 
litre is equal to twenty-two gallons), as follows— 
France, 2,400,000 hectares, 60,000,000 hectolitres ; 
Italy, 1,800,000 hectares, 30,000,000 hectolitres ; 
Spain, 1,400,000 hectares, 27,000,000 hectolitres ; Aus- 
tria, 700,000 hectares, 19,500,000 hectolitres ; Por- 
tugal, 200,000 hectares, 5,000,000 hectolitres ; Ger- 
many, 170,000 hectares, 4,400,000 hectolitres ; 
Greece, 50,000 hectares, 1,150,000 hectolitres , Swit- 
zerland 34,000 hectares, 1,100,000 hectolitres ; Rou- 
mania, 34,000 hectares, 1,100,000 hectolitres; Russia, 
20,000 hectares, 610,000 hevtolitres. 








Household Perils. 


UNDER this head the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
hames several dangerous substances which find 
their way into households. There are two or three 
volatile liquids ased in families which are particu- 
larly dangerous, and must be employed, if at all, 
with special care. Benzine, ether and strong am- 
monia constitute this class of agents. The two 
first-named liquids are employed in cleansing 
gloves and other wearing apparel, and in removing 
oil-stains from carpets, curtains, etc. The liquids 
are high!y volatile, and flash into vapor so soon as 
the cork of the vial containing them is removed. 
Their vapors are very combustible, and will inflame 
at long distances from ignited candles or gas 
flames, and consequently they should never hg used 
in the evening, when the house fs lighted. % 
sions of a very dangerous nature will occur if the 
vapor of these liquids is permitted to escape into 
the room in considerable quantity. In view of the 


great hazard of handling these liquids, cautious 
housekeepers will not allow them to be brought 
into their dwellings, and this course is commenda- 
ble. As regards ammonia, or water of ammonia, it 
is a very powerful agent, especially the stronger 
kinds sold by druggists. An accident in its use has 
recently come under our notice, in which a young 
lady lost her life from taking a few drops through 
mistake. Breathing the gas under certain circum- 
Stances causes serious harm to the lungs and mem- 
branes of the mouth and nose, It is an agent much 
used at the present time for cleansing pur- 
poses, and it is unobjectionable if proper care is 
used in its employment, The vials holding it 
should be kept apart from others containing medi- 
cines, etc , and rubber stoppers to the vials should 
bo used. Oxalic acid is considerably employed in 
families for cleaning brass and copper utensils. 
This substance is highly poisonous, and must be 
kept and used with great caution. In crystalline 
Structure it closely resembles sulphat» of magnesia 
or Epsom salts, and, therefore, frequent mistakes 
are made and lives lost. Every agent which goes 
into families among inexperienced persons should 
be kept in a safe place, and labeled properly, and 
used with care. 


A Martial Ornament. 


HUNGARIANS are celebrated for their remarkably 
fine mustaches, and are in the habit of devoting 
much care to the cultivation of this martial orna- 
went. The national custom originated with a 
number of cavalry regiments who distinguished 
themselves in the wars against the Turks, end 
whose colonels, finding that the fashion served to 
inspire the troopers with manly pride and dashing 
gallantry, made the training and cultivating of the 
mustaches a regulation affair. A beardless youth 
was excluded from cavalry service. Heré is the 
method employed, and which is in daily use 
throughout the land among men who set their 
pride upon the display of a fine curly and provok- 
ingly sticking-out mustaches, After the morning 
ablution, and while the beard is still wet, a piece of 
string is drawn across the face, under the nose, and 
fastened over both ears. Both hands then twist the 
hair around the string,to which an extra pull is 
given, with a final fastening behind the ears, In 
this ingenious condition of early toilet, one may 
comfortably get through breakfast and a lot of 
early work indoors, and emerge at noon with a 
more or less flerce and martial countenance, the 
pride of the girls and the object of envious swells 
ignorant of the plan. During the French wars 
towards the end of the last and the beginning of 
this century, there was one Hungarian hussar 
regiment specially distinguished for the magnifi- 
cence and flerceness of its mustaches. The regula- 
tion exacted a display of five inches of hair, in 
corkscrew form and shape, on each side of the 
upper lip, and, when nature’s supply proved in- 
sufficient, the regulation length had to be made of 
bits of horsetail worked into pricking points at each 
end by means of a sticky mass of grease and wax, 
which became known in Paris during the Restora- 
tion under the elegant name of ‘** Pommade Hon- 
groise.”’ 








London Clubs. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANAC for 1880 contains a list of 
upwards of seventy London clubs, with the date of 
their establishment, number of the members, 
amount of subscription, etc. Of-these, five date 
from the last century, and are well known to read- 
ers of English history and literature. They are, 
White's (1730), the Cocoa Tree (17461, Boodle’s (1762), 
Brooks’s—the famous Whig Club—(1764), and Ar- 
thur’s (1765). These are all situated in St. James 
Street, and the number of members is limited in 
each of them to 600, except the Cocoa Tree Club, 
which has a limit of 350. They are all very choice. 
Besides these, the Travelers’ Club, established in 
1819, with 75) members; the Turf Club, established 
in 1868, with 550; and the Marlborough Club, estab- 
lished in 1869, with 450 members, are very exclusive 
clubs—election to which is attended with much 
difficulty. The professional and political clubs are 
much larger than these. having from 1,000 to 1,500 
members each. The principal literary clubs are 
the Athenzum, the United University, the Oxford 
and Cambridge, the New University, the Junior 
Athenzum, and the Garrick. The political clubs 
are the Carlton, Conservative, Junior Carlton and 
St. Stephen’s clubs, belonging to the Conservative 
party, and, besides Brooks’s, the Reform, Devon- 
shire and City Liberal clubs, connected with the 
Liberal party. Two clubs, the Albemarle and the 
Russell, are for both ladies and gentlemen. The 
highest entrance fee is that charged at the Trav- 
eler’s—forty guineas—and the highest annual as- 
sessment is fifteen guineas, charged at the Turf 
Club. The usual admission fee is from twenty to 
thirty guineas, and the usual assessment ten 
guineas, 


A Frigid Dwelling. 


A HOUSE of ice, similar to that which was built in 
the Empress Anne’s reign, is about to be constructed 
in the Zodlogical Garden at Moscow. The managers 
of that establishment have found among its ar- 
chives some valuable details as to the mode of 
building which was adopted on the former occasion, 
and they will be adhered to in the present instance, 
The first edifice was raised between the Admiralty 
and the Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, in 174v, 
and was formed throughout—walls, rouf, windows, 
decorations alike—of ice. The blocks were cut ina 
square shape and their surfaces sprinkled with 
water, which, when the cubes were placed in juxta- 
position, froze in the interstices and bound the 
whole into one compact and solid mass. At the en- 
trance of the structure was a large gallery filled 
with statues. The pilasters on the exterior were 
fashioned to imitate green marbles. The ante- 
chamber possessed four windows and the other 
rooms five each, while on the sills stood vases filled 
with flowers made of ice, shrub-like plants, cov- 
ered with birds of the same matcrial, standing at 
thecorners. Clock cases, chairs, tables, wardrobes, 
utensils; candelabra, bed, were all of ice. 








Killing Fish with. Dynamite. 


IN several of the counties in Northern Georgia 
there is much excitement over a new and terrible 
method of killing fish, which is being practiced 
with great efficacy. When the Government Sur- 
veyors were improving the beds of the Etowah and 
Coosa Rivers they used dynamite in blasting rock. 
It was discovered that the explosions were very 
fatal to the fish all around them. The shock was 
so terrible that hundreds of dead or stunned fish 
would rise to the surface and be. easily taken. 
The people around the country heard of this de- 
struction of fish, and resolved to put it into practical 
use. They procured a number of dynamite car- 
tridges, and began such a killing of fish as was 
never heard of before. The practice rapidly spread 
until now it is common in several counties in North 
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Georgia. A place in the stream is baited well for 
several days, until fish congregate thickly there. 
Then the managers of the destructive plans go to 
The dynamite cartridge is placed deep 
under the water. It is exploded by means of a 
small galvanic battery or by some cheaper method. 
A terrific stir is made in the water, and for yards 
around fish are killed by the hundreds. Not far 
from Cartersville, the other day, 200 pounds of fish 
were thus killed in one stream. The news of this 
practice is rapidly spreading, and wherever it is 
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heard of there is a desire to try it. The destruction 
of fish in the streams and ponds is consequently 
terrible. Much indignation is felt by those who 
deem this an extravagant waste of fish, but there 
seems to be no way to prevent it, 


XLVItrH CONGRESS—IIp SESSION. 

TUESDAY, January 6th.—SENATE—Petitions were pre- 
sented: relative to international coinage and 
the metric system, to the equalization of boun- 
ties of ex-soldiers, to a project for attempt- 
ing the cultivation of tea and grapes in Texas, 
and to an amendment of the law relative to 
the seizure and forfeiture of vessels for a 
breach of revenue laws, Bills were intro- 
duced providing for the establishment of a 
Court of Appeals, that no person on the re- 
tired list of the army, navy or marine corps 
shall draw a pension, and the donation of 
public lands to States and Territories which 
may establish colleges, Hovusr.—The Chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
reported a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee to investigate the Ute Indian outbreak 
--adopted. A Bill, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, to extend to certain 
large Southern ports the provisions of the Act 
for the Establishment of Public Marine 
Schools was passed. Both Houses adjourned 
out of respect to the late Senator Houston, 

WEDNESDAY, January 7th.—SENATE — Resolutions 
were introduced relative to the establishment 
of an additional Executive Department, to be 
known as the “Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce,’”’ and amending Mr. Bayard’s 
joint resolution withdrawing the legal-tender 
quality of the greenbacks. The Vice-Presi- 
dent laid before the Senate a communication 
from the Secretary of the Interior, concerning 
moneys paid to the Ute Indians under the 
agreement of September 3d, 1873; also a com 
munication from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting information relative to 
the establishment of mining claims on the 
Ute Reservation. HOUSE.—A large number of 
new Bills were introduced, and several com- 
mittees submitted reports. The most impor- 
tant Bills were: To prevent and punish the 
sale of firearms and ammunition to uncivil- 
ized Indians, to request the President to in- 
vite the Governments of Mexico and Brazil to 
enter into a treaty with us, to restrict Chinese 
immigration, to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to pay to Mrs. N. C. Meeker and others 
certain sums of money out of the Ute Indian 
annuity funds, and to direct the Foreign 
Affairs Committee to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of abolishing all Envoys Extraordinary 
and Minister Resident of the United States to 
foreign countries. 

THURSDAY, January 8th.—SENATE— The Military 
Academy Appropriation Bill was reported with 
an amendment, and after three recalcitrant 
witnesses were discharged from custody, the 
Senate went into executive session. HOUSE— 
A Bill to publish a supplement to the Revised 
Statutes was passed, and a number of new 
Bills and resolutions were introduced, after 
which the House went into a discussion of the 
proposed amendments to the rules. 

FRIDAY, January 9th.—There was no session of the 
Senate. HousE.—A number of Bills of a pri- 
vate character were introduced, and the 
House adjourned without important action. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Winter in Paris. 


While the Winter has been very open and mild in the 
neighborhood of New York, it has been unusually severe 
in Europe. For the first time in eleven years there has 
been sleighing in Rome. In Paris the seuson has been 
quite phenomenal. Heavy fa!ls of snow have blocked 
the thoroughfares and crushed in numerous buildings, 
while the cold bas been so severe that the Seine was 
frozen over and braziers were set up ‘in the prominent 
streets to enable pedestrians to warm themselves. Our 
illustrations give a good idea of the gay capital under the 
sway of the ice king. 


The Royal Reception in Madrid. 

Immediately after the royal wedding, the King and 
his young bride received, in the Throne room of the 
Palace, the members of his council, the high dignitaries 
of State, the Diplomatic Corps and prominent officers of 
the army and navy. Each person passed belore their Ma- 
jesties with hat in hand, the Kiog bowing and tbe Queen 
smiling. The nerves of the Queen have been almost 
shattered by the late attempt on the King’s life, and 
much pity is felt for her, particularly as she has deve- 
loped serious malady to which she bas never before been 
subject. 

The Czar’s Last Escape. 

The last attempt on the lile of the Czar was made on 
December ist, at a point on the railroad near Moscow, 
where it was intended to spring a powder-mine beneath 
the track as the imperial train passed over. A change 
was made in the running of the passenger and the bag- 
gage trains, so that the iormer, with the Czar and suite, 
passed over the mine in safety, while the baggage train 
which usually precedes the other, was nearly blown to 
pieces by the explosion. As on all previous occasions of 
a similar character, when His Majesty entered St. Peters. 
burg and showed himself to the people, he received the 
most profound demonstrations of loyalty. The streets 
through which he was driven were crowded with the 
élite of the city, and wherever he appeared tor several 
days be was cheered lustily. 


Military Ballooning in South Africa. 


The science of military ballooning is rapidly being 
brought to perfection by the British officers. The most 
marked improvements have been made in South Africa 
during the Zulu war, where the new system has been 
tested with much success. In the illustration the scene 
on the left shows the balloon at an elevation, with the 
fan-like signaling apparatus at rest, and that on the right 
represents the officers in the act of communicating with 
their comrades by the apparatus 


The * Devastation.” 


This formidable vessel, which bas recently been added 
to the French navy, is the type of a class now much in 
favor with naval architects, being built witb demi- 
barbette turrets and a central battery projecting beyond 
the sides of the vessel for lateral tiring, and having a 
formidable ram. Her keel was laid on the stocks at 
Lorient in 1876, and she was lauuched on the 20th of 
August last. The vessel is propelled by means of two 
powerlul twin screws worked by engines of between 
3,000 and 4,000 horse power. The speed already at- 
tained on her trial trip was between fourteen and fiitecn 
knots per hour. The Devastation is also fully rigged, so 
that under ordinary circumstances o/ navigation sbe can 
move independently of her steam-power, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Burmese Government has determined to 
send iis embassy to Europe. 


—Tnue debt of New York City on December 
3ist, was $109,425,414.37. 


—TERRIBLE famines are reported in the districts 
of Boskaleh and Bayazad, in Armenia. 


ELEven persons have been drowned at Lobau 
by the overflowing of the River Danube, 


NasHVILLE points to new buildings worth 
nearly $900,000 as evidence of substantial growth during 
the past year. 


—An emphatic Russian official denial is given 
that the establishment of a regency in whole or in part 
is contemplated. 


—A PERMANENT organization has been formed 
by the Hebrew gentlemen of New York, who are work- 
ing for a better observation of the Jewish Sabbath. 


—Gorpon Pasua has had an interview with the 
Khédive, and his reports relative to the relations be- 
tween Egypt and Abyssinia are considered satisfactory. 


—TueE man who shot at and nearly killed Col- 
onel Anthony, now Governor of Kansas, several years 
ago, was himself shot dead in a quarrel at Leavenworth 
on January 5th, 

-—Five thousand dollars is offered by the Ame- 
rican Humane Society, of Chicago, for a stock car in 
which live animals can be carried long distances without 
needless eulfering. 


Or the quantity of cotton-seed oil exported 
from New Orleans to foreign countries during the past 
year, it is said 1,800,000 gallons went to Italy and 
600,000 gallons to France. 


—In consequence of the revolutionary agitation 
having extended to the troops, the Russian military au- 
thorities have ordered that henceforth no regiment shall 
be stationed in the district where it was recruited 


—ALL attempts to raise the Gérman ircn:lad 
Grosser Kurfirst being fruitiess, the German Admiralty 
is considering the advisability of blowing up the vessel, 
with a view to recovering the material in fragments. 


Ovr Consul-General in Canada reports that 
the trade of Canada with Great Britain fell off last year 
and the trade with America increased. The new tariff 
of the Dominion has already reversed this state of 
aflairs 

—A cnorus of boys, fifty in number, has been 
formed at the College of Music in Cincinnati for the pur- 
pose of performing secular works. It is believed that this 
is the only choir of the sort ever formed on so large a 
scale in this country. 


—Mr. A. P. Spracvusg, of the International 
Code Committee, has transmitted to Secretary Evarts 
the recent resolution of the: committee relating to col- 
lsions at sea. Mr. Evarts bas submitted the matter to 
the President for his action. 


—JAPANESE persimmons grow to a great size in 
California. Some on exhibition at Les angeles measure 
1144 by 1014 inches, and weigh three quarters of a pound 
each. They are of a beautiful flame-gold color. —Pome- 
granates also flourish there. 


—ArTeEr the recent floods in the Tiber at Rome, 
an unusual number of fish were caught in the river, aod 
were devoured by the famished poor of the city at a cost 
of twocents per pound. The floods in the Tiber always 
yield such a benefit to the poor, 


—Artr a New Year’s Day banquet, the Viceroy 
of India said that the soldier’s work in Alghanistan 
could not be relinquished until the /uture peace of India 
was secured, and solid guarantees for the good behavior 
of India’s Afghan neighbors secured. 


—Tue English memorial to the late Princess 
Alice of England and Hesse is to take the very noble 
form of an endowment of the Hospital and School for 
Nurses in Darmstadt which the princess herself founded, 
aud in which she took a great and practical interest, 


— Prince Bismarck has bought 40,000 seedlings 
of the American maple, which he proposes to plant in 
his forests in the Sachsenwald. The Prince-has also 
ordered, for the same purpose, 10,000 seedlings of the 
pinus cendra Manschurica, which is largely cultivated in 
Switzerland and the south of Austria, 


—Tue Russian Technical Society invite foreign 
exhibits, especially of such inventions as have not yet 
been introduced into Russia, for the exhibition of new 
machines, apparatus and tools of all classes except agri. 
cultural implements, to be open at St. Petersburg during 
the Winter, and until the 15th of next May. 


—-Dvrine the recent cold snap in Paris, the 
bodies of a young man and maiden were found frozen and 
buried in snow in the ditch of the fortifications. They 
were lovers; their parents bad forbidden them to see 
each other; they were in the habit of meeting clandes- 
tinely in the ditch, and the extreme cold induced con- 
gestion of the brain. 


—Tue latest dispatches from. the Vatican to 
Brussels are couched in avery firm tone, It is stuted 
that the Papal Government, having done its utmost to 
avoid a conflict, can only now await the final decision 
of the Belgian Government. The Nuncio is instructed to 
quit his post at once should the proposal of the Left to 
abolish the Embassy to the Vatican be accepted by 
Ministers, ‘ 

—lIr is thought that a crisis in the history of 
Vesuvius is approaching; either there will be a great 
discharge, such as will terrify the neighborhood, or,.as 
is more likely, there will bean overflowing of lava, cov- 
ering the cone with a mantle of fire, and silently inflict- 
ing more destruction on property than a grand eruption. 
Vesuvius has been in an active state now for several 
years, and Professor Palmieri has from the first prophe- 
sied that the eruption would consist in the overflow of 
lava. 

--A CONVENTION has been concluded » between 
France and Switzerland respecting -the military service 
of the sons of Frenchmen naturalized in Switzerland. 
They are to be considered Frenchmen until they come of 
age and choose their nationality. If they make no choice 
they remain French. Children, however, born alter 
their father’s naturalization are Swiss citizens. The 
Swiss military service of the former class is postponed 
till they are twenty-two years of age, but with the sanc- 
tion of their parents or guardians they can join the 
French army at twenty if they intend to be Frenchmen. 


—Norris Castuz, Isle of Wight, which was 
lately put up to auction, has been purchased by the 
Duke of Edinburgh as a marine residence. It is a hand- 
some mansion in the modern castellated style, standing 
on high ground between Osborne and East Cowes, and 
commanding a fine view of the Solent and Southampton 
Water. It was built somewhat less thao a century ago 
from the des'gns of J. Wyatt (afterwards Sir Jeffery 
Wyattville), the architect, for Lord Henry Seymour, 
from whom it was rented for some years by the Duchess 
of Kent, and Her Majesty spent a part of her childhood 
there, 
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HON. ALONZO GARCELON, GOVERNOR OF MAINE. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


HE Legislature of Maine was organized on Wednesday, January 
ith, without bloodshed, but not without scenes of great excite- 
ment. At an early hour of the morning the State House at Augusta was 
besieged by the largest crowd ever seen there, composed of members- 
elect, with and without the Goverpor’s certificate, counted-out candi- 


dates, contestants, a number of ex-Governors, State officers, repre- | 


sentatives of the press, and other interested parties. 

At 10. o’clock the Senators-elect were called to order by the Hon. 
Samucl M. Lane, the Secretary of the last Senate. Prayer was offered 
by the Rev. Samuel Upjohn. The roll was called, and all the mem- 
bers responded to their names. Senator Locke, of Cumberland, at 
once gained the floor and read a protest from the Republican mem- 
bers against the Senate proceedings. Tho Secretary refused to en- 
tertain the motion, and a messenger was sent to the Governor and 
Council, informing them that the members-elect were present for the 
purpose of being qualified. The Governor and Council appeared and 
the oaths were administered. Senator Locke then renewed his motion, 
but the Secretary would not entertain it. 

The Senate then elected John D. Lawson as President of the Senate, 
the Republicans refusing to serve on the committees or participate. in 
the election of officers. They also entered a protest declaring that the 
choice was not made by legally-elected members of the Senate. A. G. 
Andrews was elected as Secretary, and Francis B. Green as Assistant 
Secretary. The other Fusion candidates nominated in caucus the 
previous night were also elected. 

The principal interest of the event centred in the House, where, it is 
sald, there were scenes never before witnessed in New England. The 
chamber was crowded throughout. About nine o’clock the Assistant 
Clerk, W. E. Gibbs, called the House to order . When the drawing of 
seats was announced all the members responded to their names ex- 
cept the Republicans and a few non-affiliating Fusionists. Later the 
Republicans took part in the drawing of seats. The critical moment 
was when the Assistant Clerk refused to put a motion to adjourn, and 
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ex-Congressman Hale, standing upon a desk, put the motion himself. 
The motion was followed by deafening applause and the immediate 
withdrawal of the Republican members, who, in their rush for the 
doors, stumbled over desks, chairs, and each other. A message was 
then sent to the Governorand Council, stating that a quorum of mem- 
bers of the House were present and ready to be qualified. The Gov- 
ernor soon appeared and the members were qualified. He then an- 
nounced that seventy-six members, being a quorum, had taken the 
necessary oaths and now formed the regularly and duly constituted 
House of Representatives. This announcement was received with 
wild applause outside. The Governor then said that he would lay 
before the House the opinion of the Supreme Court and the petition 
of gentlemen from certain cities claiming seats, and would ask that the 
documents be carefully considered. 

On Friday Major-General Chamberlain assumed command of the 
public property and institutions, promising to hold them in trust for 
the people until Governor Garcelon’s successor was legally elected and 
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armies entered France in 1814, to begin the campaign that overthrew 
Napoleon. On the 5th, the death of Edward the Confessor ushered in 
the series of complications which ended in the Norman conquest of 
England. On the 9th, Napoleon III. died in exile. Louis XVI. was 
beheaded on the 2ist, and the 22d brought the same fate to the ambi- 
tious Duke of Somerset, Regent and virtual King of England during 
the minority of Edward VI. The 30th was doubly fatal to the house of 
Stuart, having witnessed both the execution of Charles I. and the 
death of Prince Charles Edward, the hero of the final attempt to 
expel the Hanoverian dynasty in1745. But apart from these tragedies, 
the Wolf-Month, as the Saxons called it, is rich in other and less 
gloomy associations. The present Emperor of Germany became King 
of Prussia on the 2d. Sophia was taken by the Russians on the 3d 
(1877), and the Turkish army captured at Schipka Pass on the 8th. 
The destruction of England’s Cabul army in 1842 marks the 9th. The 
14th witnessed the seizure of Danish ships in British ports (1801), 
which preluded the destruction of the whole Danish fleet by Nelson 
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MEMBERS-ELECT, CONTESTANTS AND SPECTATORS CROWDING INTO THE STATE HOUSE EARLY TN THE MORNING. 


duly qualified. Representatives Swan, Harriman and Clark made 
statements to the effect that $1,000 each had been offered them by 
Wallace R. White if they would absent themselves from the House, 
deliver up their certificates, and resign their positions. The Senate 
vote on Thursday to investigate the charges of bribery was, on Friday, 
| reconsidered and then laid on the table. President Lawson of the 
| Senate has, from legal doubts of his authority to do 80, declined to 
qualify the Repub” *an Representatives-elect, 








THE LUCK OF JANUARY. 
ANUARY would seem to be a month of evil omen for modern 
sovereigns, whose deaths and disasters form a very large propor- 


tion of its most noteworthy anniversaries. ‘On the ist, 1477, Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was killed by the Swiss ; and the allied 
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at Copenhagen two months later, Fort Fisher fell on the 16th. Gen- 
eral Skobeleff’s brilliant victory at Shenovo, which virtually ended 
the Russo-Turkish war, marks the 17th, which has also the greater 
renown of the birth of Benjamin Franklin. On the 18th, the German 
Empire was established by King William’s assumption of the im- 
perial crown at Versailles. The same day witnessed the birth of Louis 
XIV.’s famous. Minister, Louvois.. Lords Bacon and Byron were 
born on the 22d. On the 23d, the Duke of Edinburgh married the 
Czar’s only daughter, Maria Alexandrovna, The 24th is the birth- 
day of Frederick the Great. Paris was taken on the 28th (1870); and 
Ehrenbreitstein, for the first and last time, on the 29th (1799). The 
30th witnessed. the execution of Guy Fawkes, and the marriage of 
Napoleon III. to Eugenie de Montijo. To the same list may be added 
the first sailing of Warren Hastings for India as an unknown civilian 
(1750), the storming of the great Sikh fortress of Mooltan by the 
British (1849), and the reorganization of the Russian Army (1874). 



























ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO THE SENATORS TO WHOM HE HAD SENT CERTIFICATES OF ELECTION. 


MAINE.— THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LEGISLATURE AT THE STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, JANUARY {ta 


From SKETcHES By OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 
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/ ’ 
DESOLE. 
Qi TRAIGET through a drear, unending night, 
‘ Not lit by any faintest star, 
Nle journeys onward, and his sight 
Can guage no limit near or far. 


No hope, no passion, no regret 

Can turn him to the right or left; 
As one who knows the pattern set, 

He weaves it blindly, warp and weft. 


And yet, at times, his thought will dare, 
To question if it were not well 

To change this life, so blank and bare, 
Even for the lurid lights of hell! 


He knows not if the skies be vast, 
He knows not if the seas be deep, 

He hopes but one thing, that, at last, 
**He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 


Then to a grim and weary smile 
He curls his mouth, as who should say 
‘Beloved in what Godlike style— 
In what recondite, wondrous way?’’ 
JOHN MORAN, 





THE HIDDEN WITNESS. 


By THe AUTHOR OF ‘* THaT HUSBAND OF MINE.” 


CHAPTER XXI.— DIDN’T WANT TO KNOW THE 
SCHOOLMA’AM. 


* ETTERS!” cried Eve, as Dee, after toil- 
ing up the hill, threw her dusty sun- 

Ad bonnet on the piazza-steps and sat 
down panting. 

“Yes, missee--two of ‘em. Lord love me, I 
bleeves I's growin’ old —or fat.” 

“It’s too bad of me, Dee, to let you go so 
far; you know | might have gone myself. 
Why will you persist in making me so use- 
less ?”’ 

‘’Cause I knows my duty, missee,” laughed 
the woman. ‘I doesn’t done forgit that you’s 
de lady of de house. But, what does you 
think? I met old Barby on the road, an’ she 
says thar’s a han’some Northern gal come 
to Miss Salome’s, and she’s going to be a 
teacher.” 

Eve’s lip curled. 

“Salome’s taste is questionable, 
‘‘ What is the girl’s name ?” 

“Brown, Miss Eve; and Barby says she’s 
jest the han’somest young white critter she 
ever see.” 

“Oh, Dee! this letter must have been de- 
tained —Ray must be on his way! Oh, Dee, he 
will be here this very night, perhaps!” The 
girl's face was radiant. 

“Den them ar chickens got to go,”’ said Dee, 
arranging the sun-bonnet on her woolly head, 
and, hurriedly rising, she left the place. 

“ Ray—Ray is coming,” murmured the girl, 
her beautiful blue eyes shining with pleasure. 
She was as lovely as a May rose, this sweet, 
ingenious creature. The fair open forehead, 
from which waved the golden‘tresses ; the soft, 
clear complexion, just touched by pale roses ; 
the innocence in face and gesture made her 
seem like some wood nymph. The airy grace- 
fulness of her figure, as she sat on the low 
ottoman, her work beside her; the delicious 
smile that parted her lovely lips, anticipatory 
of the great pleasure in store for her—she had 
not seen this grand Raphael for nearly a year 

made her the fittest picture for heavenly 
contemplation that ever artist tried his brush 
upon. 

Presently she ran in the house, and placed 
upon her amber tresses a coquettish little 
hat, bright with a June rose and a jaunty 
little feather, and flew down the steps and 
along the road in the direction of the Brad- 
dock plantation, seeming like some breezy ap- 
parition from another sphere, so quick were 
her feet, so lithe her motions, so delicately 
swayed the fine filmy muslin of her dress and 
mantle. She had, for the moment, utterly for- 
gotten that Salome had a visitor-- or perhaps 
she would scarcely bestow on a Northern 
* school marm ” the title of visitor, though it 
might be Salome’s friend. As had been her 
usual wont, she fluttered into the open door 
like some dainty bird. Salome had apparently 
just come in from the kitchen, for her bright 
morning-gown was flecked with tiny spots of 
flour. At the window, the sun, pouring its 
gold upon the rich brown of her tresses, her 
dainty neck, white as milk, poised like a bird’s 
over some work she was busy with, sat Sylve. 
She had just raised a warning finger, as she 
caught sight of Eve, in protest to Salome, who 
had declared that she never should be able to 
keep up the deception. And so these two 
strange natures met—both denied the sweet, 
overshadowing care and protection of a 
mother’s love—both willful, imperious and 
daring, each after her own fashion. But 
there was a difference. Miss Eve’s path 
had always been flower-strewn. To her, 
slaves and equals had alike yielded in the 
impressionable years of childhood, and no 
difficulty had been too formidable to vanquish 
for her sake. Her father and his friends had 
been hearty haters of the Yankees, and con- 
sequently the child’s mind was tinged with the 
same unreasonable aversion. She had. there- 
fore, grown up with her mind filled with pre- 
judice against people who were forced to 
maintain themselves by actual labor. These 
were her weak points ; but with these she had 
some splendid qualities. 

Sylve, on the contrary, had been thwarted, 
and had learned to conceal not avow her dis- 
likes. Her temper had only been scotched not. 
conquered, and she could hate heartily. She 
was not Eve’s equal in native nobility of 
character — more crafty, more quiet, more 
willing to bide her time — more revengeful. 
But where she loved. she loved devotedly and 
passionately, and only through love could her 
better nature be influenced. 

Eve came into the room, whose windows 
were draped and darkened by thick vines 


” she said. 





outside, like a sunbeam. Salome went to- 
wards her and kissed her, and presented her 
friend, Miss Nellie Brown. Miss Brown taking 
her cue trom Eve's inquiring glance, bowed 
coldly, and went on with her work. 

“ Well, what's the good word with you, dar- 
ling. this morning ?”’ asks Salome, pressing the 
soft. banded locks from forehead to ear. Half 
unconsciously Eve glanced at Sylve, and 
Sylve, glad of an excuse, said she had forgot- 
ten something, and left the coast clear. 


“The good word? Why, Ray is coming— | 


this time to stay a month,” and the great blue 
eyes seemed to palpitate with pleasure. 


“Everybody likes Raphael Wilde; he’s a 
splendid fellow.” 

‘I know; but what miserable entertain- 
ment we can give him at the house,” mur- 
mured Eve—‘only two poor old blacks and 
me.” 

* Ah, but the ‘me’ is all he cares for, 1 ex- 
pect. I would not let my pride trouble me 
now,dear. He knows how you are left, and 
how well you have struggled against adverse 
influences. He will be happier in the ruined 
old place with you than he would in a castle 
with a world of splendid people who are no- 
thing to him.” 

“T hope so,” said Eve, brightly, the blushes 
deepening on her cheeks; * but then every- 
thing seems so meagre and almost mean up 
there. I want to make his visit very pleas- 
ant, and you must help me. I want you there 
to morrow, and I am going to invite the Lulls 
and the Tramways. After that, can't we get 
up a picnic. or a visit to the eastern shore? 
You are always so kind.” 

* Certainly ; we'll see what we can do,” 
said Salome, blithely. ‘ My friend Miss Brown 
plays and sings delightfully.” 

“Oh, L don’t want her,’ Eve responded, 
somewhat curtly. ‘*Where in the world did | 
you pick her up? Anything buta Yankee and 
a schoolma’‘am, if you please.” : 

* But, | assure you she is a very sweet girl. | 
You saw for yourself how pretty and lady-like 
she is.”’ | 

* | saw nothing of the kind,” said the preju- 
diced Eve, determined to carry her point. 
“And you know I don't want to hurt you, 
Salome, but positively if that girl came to my 
house she would bring the ghost of my dead 
father with her, and there would be an end of 
my pleasure.” 

It was a great temptation. to Salome to ex- 
plain the real position of her visitor, but she 
had given her word, and her notions of honor 
were more than usually strict. She felt pained, 
however, at Eve's injustice. 

“IT am sure if you knew her, dear, you 
would like her,” she answered; “but, of 
course, I won’t force her upon you, only you 
must see that as she is my friend and my 
visitor, at whatever entertainment / give, she 
must be included.” 

“ Oh, of course, you are at perfect liberty to 
do as you please, and you wouldn’t dream | 
that I could treat her with open incivility ; but, | 
to be candid, I don’t like her ; I didn’t like her | 
the moment she looked in my eyes. I felt as | 
one would to see a snakeinambush. Perhaps | 
its all very silly ; no doubt she’s a good deal 
better and more accomplished than I am, but 
one can't help one’s feelings.” 

“One can conquer them,” said Salome, 
quietly. “at least till one sees whether they 
are to be depended upon.” 

“T dare say you could,” responded Eve, with 
a sigh and a doubt; “you were always wiser 
than the rest of us, but I can’t. I shall have 
to deny myself the honor of Miss Brown’s ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

“Indeed, you: have nothing to fear on the 
score of her family ; she is connected with 
very nice people,” said Salome, a little irri- 
tated, and mentally angry with Sylve for re- 
ducing her to this perplexity. 

“Oh, I don’t doubt it,’ answered Eve, 
“those: Yankees are always well connected, 
and you, having been educated at a Northern 
school, view them from a different standpoint, 
as is quite natural. When is Miss Brown to 
commence her school ?” 

* Immediately—on Monday. | have tried to 
dissuade her -— but she persists,’ and then, 
aware of the strangeness of her thoughtless 
speech, Salome’s face crimsoned. 

“Tried to dissuade her: why, didn’t »she 
come for that purpose ?” asked Eve, curiously. 
“She’s wanted badly enough!” 

“Certainly, she came tor that purpose,” 
Salome hastened to reply, *‘ only—there—there 
really is no great need ; but she says she is 


“How glad 1 am.” said Salome, heartily. | ¢¢ — 





very fond of teaching, and I shall wonder if |* 


she doesn’t tire of it at the outset,” she added, 
hurriedly. 

“ Oh, dear. I can’t like those people,’ mur- 
mured Eve, a tremulous horror in her voice, 
“and there’s no use trying. They killed poor 
papa.” 

“But, Raphael, isn’t he almost one of 
them?” 

* No; indeed and indeed !” cried Eve, with 
a gesture of intense scorn; “every time Ray 
comes here, he. says he loves his own birth- 
place better. But it was his father’s wish that 
he should be educated at the North, and what 
can he do?” 

“Sure enough, and it strikes me there are 
a great many fathers in this Southern country 
who go and do likewise. The idea of sending 
one’s children among people one hates.” 

“Tt does seem incongruous ; but, Salome, 
dear, don’t let us quarrel. I'm very happy 
this morning, and I wouldn't for all the world 
getin a cloud. Do you know how splendid it 
is out? The air is full of blossnmy fragrance. 
Oh, I’m so glad! It’s the pleagantest time of 
the year for visitors.’ 

«Stay and take lunch,” said Salome, as Eve 
took her hat in her hand. 

* Not for worlds ; think of the scant time be- 
tween now and sundown. Besides, there is so 
much to see to, and likely the larder is run 
down—it generally is,’’ she added, witha sigh. 
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,“ Atall events there are plenty of eggs and 
| milk, and Dee cooks beautifully.” 

‘Take some jellies home, dear, there are 
more than we can eat ina year, and Barby 
made some capital fruit cake yesterday.” 

* Thank you, I'll see,” said Eve, laughing. 
‘*TIf we're quite run out, I'll send Dee down.” 
Southern hospitality means something. The 
offer was accepted in all frankness, as well as | 
made in thorough good faith. Eve held her 
tempting lips up for a kiss, and ran back home. | 

} | 
eae | 
CHAPTER XX1I.—THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


that’s your Miss Eve,” said Sylve, | 
coming in with a superb toss of the 
head. “Do you know, I never disliked any 
one so soon and so thoroughly in my life? Did 
you see how she looked at me, as if I were | 
some curiosity. She is just my ideal of a | 
haughty Southern girl, or the ideal I had in | 
my mind before I saw you,’ she corrected | 
herself hastily. 

“It’s your own fault, dear,” says Salome, 
not yet recovered from the unpleasant sensa- 
tion caused by Eve's equally caustic speech. 
“ You placed it beyond my power to put you 
where you ought to be, and I have told you 
how people will look upon your occupation.” 

* Then I vow and declare,” cried Sylve, 
with burning cheeks, “they are quite as con- 
temptible as 1 have been to®| they are—the 
whole Southern race !” 

“ Gently, gently.” said Salome, taking a ruff 
of half-plaited muslin from the table beside 
her, and doubling it bit by bit over the edge 
of a quaint silver fruit-knife ; “ much of this 
aversion is due to education. We have been 
so accustomed to look upon work as the re- 
sort of inferior beings, inferior in body and 
intellect, that we cannot allat once change our 
life-long impressions. We must have a little 
time. If you had been introduced to Eve 
Lewin as my friend Miss Sylve de Latude, the 
aristocratic flavor of the name would have 
touched her delicate sensibilities, but -Miss 
Brown! Oh, my dear, why did you choose a 
name so unsentimental, su utterly devoid of 
all poetic associations ?” 

‘*[ can live very well without the favor of 
Miss Lewin,” said Sylve, loftily, “ and if she 
can't like me as Miss Brown, she needn't like 
me atall. In fact.” she added, sinking upon 
her chair languidly, and beginning to work 
again, “I'd much rather she wouldn't like me. 
As I said, I’ve taken a dislike to her that no 
amount of civility on her side can overcome. 
You know me of old.” raising her flashing 
eyes; ‘can you remember that ever I changed 
my opinipn of any one 2” 

“It would sometimes have been better if: 
you could, dear.” 

‘“‘ Sometimes, perhaps, perhaps not. At any 
rate, that’s my nature.” 

* Then you wouldn’t feel uncomfortable if 
she had not included you in the invitation to 
Lewindale ?” 

“Why, hasn’t she?” queried Sylve, looking 
up, a quick flush spreading over her face—a 
disappointment that she would not have 
shown for worlds rankling af her heart. “ Oh, 
certainly I can live. without it. IL never 
dreamed of being invited anywhere, that I 
know : I am in hiding, as you are aware.” 

In spite of herself her voice betrays vexa- 
tion which is quite palpable to Salome. 

“I’m sosorry,’’ she said, with real feeling. 
“Eve Lewin is such a sweet, unspoiled crea- 
ture. I thought of her when I was looking 
about for friends and pupils for you, and now 
to find you both prejudiced,” she ended with 
a sigh. 

“Tm truly sorry for your disappointment, 
dear.” Sylve said, after a pause, “but on the 
whole its’s better as it is, so let’s throw away 
dull care and be happy. Is Miss Lewin going 
to give a grand party ?” 

“ Oh, dear, no,” Salome answered, smiling ; 
“that the poor child will never be able to do. 
Their fine old house has gone to wreck and ruin ; 
there isn't a room in it fit foroccupancy. The 
soldiers did treat it abominably, and hence the 
cause of some of Eve's ill-feeling. They cut 
up pictures and wantonly broke and defaced 
all the beautiful ornaments that cost the old 
colonel so much pains and money to procure. 
They found the place almost .a paradise and 
left it a desert. You must take that into con- 
sideration a little, my dear.” 

“I suppose I ought. to, but if I did it 

wouldn't alter my feelings towards her, 
though I might pity her,” said Sylve. a little 
against her will, nevertheless. “ But if every- 
thing is ruined, pray what does the child live 
on ¥’ 
On the produce of the land, tilled by two 
faithful old servants. There is also a little 
money, of which she has the interest, left by 
her mother ; enough, I suppose, to clothe her 
and buy a few luxuries if she wants them.” 

“And what is this party to be given for ?” 

“Oh, didn’t I tell you? No, I forgot about 
Raphael Wilde. He is her lover, I suppose— 
that is, I have no doubt but by-and-by they 
will be married. His father had the good 
sense to inxest in some Yankee stock. and the 
result is a fortune; so you see little Eve is 
not destined to be a child of poverty all 
her days.” 

«So, she has a lover,” said Sylve, lingering 
on the words, a strange spasm of envy con- 
tracting her heart a little. ‘Is he nice?” 

“ Nice?” laughed Salome, putting aside her 
finished ruffle ; *‘ wait till you see him.” 

“But Iam not likely to do that.” Sylve re- 
plies, looking out upon a wilderness of tall, 
ruddy flowers. *Can’t you describe him ?” 

“ Describe Ray Wilde! 1 should be able to, 
having known him since he was a boy in pina- 
fores ; but I dont know, men and boys are so 
different. I haven’t seen him for a year, but 
the last time I met him—let me think, was it 
at church’?—yes—he was a tall, handsome 
stripling ; and I remember admiring his cyes 
so much—eyes we girls used to talk about — 
large, gray, unfathomable; all his features 











are handsome. Yes, Ray is’ certainly a very 
handsome man. The two together make as 
beautitul a couple as you might find in aday’s 
drive, as somebody says.” 

Sylve listened, and ber brow grew clouded. 
Why should this simple country girl. as in her 
heart she called her, poor and alone, be yet 
blessed as she had never been? Riches 
everything would be given to her with love. 


| And, still. why should she care—why vex 


herself about one till within an hour a com 
parative stranger? Was it because she was 
more beautiful? In her heart she detested 
blondes, and would not, for an instant, ac- 
knowledge that Eve’s beauty was superior to 
her own. Was it that cold, measured look the 
Southern girl had given her, and which, at the 
very moment, had roused all the bitterness of 
her nature—or that inexplicable aversion that 
sometimes springs up full-fledged and uncon- 
querable between two’ natures who meet for 
the first time, which can give no reason for Its 
existence and will make no apologies for its 
endurance? Who can tell ?” 

“ How old is he?” asked Sylve, mechanic- 
ally. 

* Twenty-two, I should think,’”’ Salome an- 
swered. 

“ Oh, well, don’t let’s talk any more about 
it; it’s too lovely outside to be spending one’s 
time in hemming and frijlling. Let’s go out 
and pick some jasmines—the dear, little fairy 
things! Come, I haven't begun to look about. 
Throw your old palm-leaf on, and show me 
some of your outside beauties.” 

The two girls went into the garden, Sylve 
with a-scarf thrown coquettishly over her 
pretty brown hair; Saiome in a nondescript 
laborer’s hat of enormously wide rim, and next 
to nothing inthe crown. The yellow flowers 
they sought starred the ground and ran wan- 
tonly up the side of the old trees. braiding 
their roots with creeping gold, hanging hke 
stars from the graceful boughs. These, with 
bunches of tall, queenly roses : some of a deep, 
luscious crimson, like monster strawberries ; 
others of the palest sea-shell pink ; others again 
flaunting in yellow and-white—growing in the 
wildest abandonment of riotous life, for there 
is no skilled gardener to tend and prune them 
now, with trees of the Florida cornel, their 
snowy involucre bursting into white glory, 
and, in their luxuriance, covering every limb 
and branch, scarcely disclosing the rich, green 
leaves lifting themselves above the more 
modest flowers, had a charm for Sylve’s eyes 
with which the tamer plants of the North had 
never seemed invested. 

“Do you know.” she said, stopping short in 
the wilderness of sweets, ‘I wonder that I 
was not Southern born. Why, this very place 
seems like my birthright. I am sure that I 
was never here before, and yet the whole 
landscape is so familiar.” 

“Then you're not a bit homesick,” mur- 
murs Salome, stooping to pull up a few un- 
sightly weeds that proved too much for her 
strength. 

“ Homesick !”’ Sylve gives a little gasp, and 
quick as thought the tears rush to her eyes, 
dimming the beautiful prospect. but she wills 
them back. ‘ Oh, sometimes, I think I should 
like tosee Madam Forester. You can’t imagine 
what a lovely old lady she is—one can scarcely 
sall her old either—there is so much of youth- 
ful spirit in her manner, and her eyes are al- 
ways young. I—I wonder if she misses me *” 

“Wonder if she misses you?) What a ques- 
tion! Do you suppose if I took the three 
callow robins from their nest yonder, the 
mother bird would miss them? Why, I daresay, 
they are all flying about with telegrams, visit- 
ing all the stations far and near—likely as not 
you are in the papers by this time.” 

A round wonder in Sylve’s eyes and a little 
ery of terror. 


“ That would be enough ; Flix. the fastidious, * 


would never look at me after that, not that I 
care,” and yet how hard she tries to keep her 
voice steady, and how readily Salome detects 
its quavering. 

“And I expect,” Salome continues, fixing 
her eyes on a branch alive with little brown 
rolls sunning tiny scarlet vests, “ I expect that 
Flix, as you call him, is scouring the country 
on horseback.” 

A smothered scream of terror; Sylve crouches 
and catches at the folds of Salome’s dress, for 
there come horse hoofs, sure enough, right 
towards them seemingly. 

“Oh, Salome. they have found me,” gasps 
Sylve, and hides her head trembling from 
head to foot. Even Salome is startled, and 
crouches a little out of sympathy, for surely 
the horse and his rider are almost at a gallop. 
She puts an arm protectingly around Sylve’s 
neck, and lifting the curious, broken, sun- 
browned old hat, tries almost ludicrously to 
shield the frightened girl, and the horse comes 
nearer and nearer. Curiously enough neither 
have thought of running, though the house is 
within easy distance. 

“Oh, Salome,’ cries Sylve, in a smothered 
voice, “ if he speaks to you I shall die.” 

(To be continued.) 








A NEW METHOD OF MANUFACTURING: 


IRON. 

OR years people more or less scientific and 
practical have theorized upon the burning of 
hydro-carbons, and the result has been a number 
of appliances which in time have been abandoned 
by all except the inventors, and in most cuses even 
by them. Fortunes have been spent and lost in the 
attempt to utilize petroleum as a fuel, and hereto- 

fore the result has been a blaze and nothing more. 
Dr. Charles J. Eames, a well known chemist of 
this city, turned his attention to this matter a 
number of years ago, and, instead of being satisfled 
with a crude apparatus to burn oil, he spent years 
in investigation and experiment. He combined a 
thorough chemical education and experience with 
a ripe knowledge of mechanics, and where others 
failed he succeeded, and the ‘“‘ Eames apparatus 
for burning hydro-carbons” stands alone not only 
as a practical invention but as a discovery in 

science. 

The ‘‘ Eames process,”’ so-called, is protected by 
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a combination of patents covering the ‘“‘ generator’’ 
for vaporizing the hydro-carbons and the * burner,” 
as well as different uses of the fuel peculiarly 
applied. The process is simple in its application, 
the apparatus is in no respect complicated, the 
** plant” is inexpensive, and the results are remark- 
able. 

As is the case with all inventions which involve a 
revolution of old methods, it was at first viewed by 
practical men as chimerical; and the many previous 
crude inventions, which had been brought to 
notice, tried and found to be failures, did not help 
to inspire confidence. 

It was from the outset apparent to Dr. Eames 
that the value of a process for burning hydro-car- 
bons consisted in the production of a flame which, 
with its purity, should combine a certainty of con- 
trol, regularity and intensity ; and that such a 
process applied to the manufacture of iron, as well 
as general metallurgical operations, would be in- 
valuable to the country. A vast resource of nature, 
flowing from the earth with prodigality, and, so 
faras human judgment could forecast, inexhaust- 
ible, had but a limited use; It was refined and 
burned in lamps, it was used to enrich illuminat- 
ing gas, and was not invaluable as a lubricator. 
That was about the extent of the uses of petroleum. 

Dr. Eames has demonstrated that it may be used 
in the manufacture of iron and steel and in all 
metallurgical operations, making a better product 
than coal, and even superior in its results to char- 
coal ; that in the manufacture of glass it is supe- 
rior to any other fuel; that in reducing ores it 
solves a problem, and in fact that wherever coal is 
used directly in manufacture it is its superior both 
in product and cost. 

At Providence, Worcester, Jersey City, Titus- 
ville and elsewhere, the Eames process has been 
used, always with success. At Bridgewater, Mass., 
it made blooms; at Providence, horse-shoes ; at 
Jersey City, boiler-plate ; at Worcester, wire ; at 
Pittsburg, open hearth and crucible steel ; at Mill- 
ville, N.J., glassware and window-glass. It has 
been demonstrated that it may be used to advantage 
in the running of locomotive engines ; 4nd as fuel 
under stationary boilers it is superior to coal in 
result and cost where there are a nest of boilers to 
operate. It burns without smoke or odor, which 
would be a boon to large manufacturing cities and 
increase the value of real estate. 

The process came before the country ata time 
when everything was suffering from the effects of 
the panic of 1873, and found all manufacturing 
interests struggling to live. Its progress was 
staid by the manipulation of oil by the combina- 
tion, whereby crude petroleum was raised toa price 
it could not have reached naturally—a combination 
now impossible in consequence of the vast reserves 
of oil and the increase of production which must 
continue. The iron made at the Eames Iron Works, 
now in operation at Titusville, has been analyzed by 
Henry Wurtz, Ph. D., and William M. Habirshaw, 
F.C. 8., with the following results: 


**NEW YORK, November 7th, 1879. 


‘“*To JOHN A. BALESTIER, Secretary Eames Oil Fuel 
Process Company, 110 Broadway, New York: 
*“‘S1n—The sample of bar iron marked and num.- 
— Eames Petroleum Iron, contains, equiva- 
ent to: 


OMFDOR (GOERT). cc ccccccescdecccacaceces 0.0403 
Phosphorus, very faint traces in 10 grammes 
BUIPRUPs 006scccscccecsccccecs eeecccee oe 

Silicon, small crystals............se0. 0.0060 
Motal 1F0M....cccccccscccccces eccccccss 99.918, 


** Your obedient servants, 
‘* HENRY WURTZ, Ph. D. 
“W. M. HABIRSHAW, F.C.S.”’ 


Tests of tensile strength have been made under 
directions of Professsor J. E. Denton, of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology at Hoboken, N. J., with re- 
sults which were highly satisfactory, showing the 
iron to possess strength considerably above the 
usual limit. 

By oil-producers it is hailed heartily, because a 
new use for petroleum, extensive as this must be, 
will help to make its production a business and 
not a speculation. By manufacturers of iron and 
steel it must be recognized as a new departure. 
All people to whom its uses personally recommend 
it will’soon see its importance,as many of them 
have, and it is a matterof a short time when it 
will replace coal in many branches of industry. 

In the illustration, A is the steam pipe ; 'B, the 
fireplace ; C, the superheater; D, the generator ; 
E, the pressure gauge: F, the oil pipe, and G, the 
vapor outlet. 
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INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR 
PENDLETON. 


The Work of the Census to Commence 
Ist of June Next. 


THE PRESIDENT TO NOMINATE. 150 
SUPERVISORS. 


Twelve Thousand Enumerators to be 
Appointed. 


PRIVILEGES OF CABINET OFFICERS, 


SECRETARY SHERMAN BEHIND THE 
SCENES. 





Nee PENDLETON, during the sittings 
of Congress, resides in Franklin Square, 
Washington. He received me in his library. 

“So you want me to talk about the census ?” 
he gayly exclaimed, “and in my capacity as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Senate? 
Very good. 1 suppose I must obey the mandate 
of Frank Lesiiz’s Itiustratep NEwspParer. 
Take that comfortable chair and we'll see 
what we can do. General Walker,” continued 
the Senator, “who is general superintendent 
of the census, has given it very intelligent con- 
sideration. He seems to be eminently fitted 
for the position, and to be determined to ex- 
haust his ability in making the census abso- 
lutely perfect.” 

“T assume that your arrangements for the 
taking of the census are based upon the new- 
est and most improved methods ?” 

“The arrangements for taking the statistics 
of population are excellent. An attempt will 
be made to complete the enumeration in the 
briefest possible time, so as to approach as 
nearly as may be to the number of people.gn 
the face of the Union. The instructions and 
schedules will suggest and require a very 
exact and detailed statement touching the 


tions, their condition as to soundness of body 
and mind, size of families, proportion of 
house-owners, and all the particulars belong- 
ing to the question of the advance and develop- 
ment of the human race in this country.” 

Sut the statistics will not be confined to 
the number of the people?” 

_“ Certainly not. More care will, I think, be 
given, than in any previous census, to statistics 
touching the mental and moral development 
of our people. To the number, extent and 
character of charities, public and private ; 
to the prevalence, causes and courses of dis- 
eases ; to the effect of climate, occupation and 
habits upon the mind and body ; to the charac- 
ter, classes and extent of inventions and dis- 
coveries ; to the advance in all the arts, and to 
the advance in all the elements of the splendid 
material civilization which characterizes our 
era; to the accumulation and increase of 
wealth—but the list grows as I enumerate. 
I expect the census will be a complete picture 
of the present condition of our people in all 
respects —of our 48,000,000 ot people, that 
being the estimated number.” 

“When do you commence operations, Sena- 
tor?” 

“It is understood that the President will 
make the nomination of Supervisors to the 
Senate very soon. The Supervisors will re- 
ceive instructions and the Superintendents 
divide the districts into enumerative districts, 
appoint Enumerators, give them full instruc- 
tions, and be ready to commence the work of 
gathering the statistics of the population on 
the first day of June next. It is hoped that 
these statistics will be ready for tabulation in 
less than a month.” 

* You will require a large staff?” 

“The force will be both large and experi- 
enced, and the work of tabulation will be 
pushed with great vigor.” 

* Will that work be done in Washington ?” 

“Yes, and under the direction of General 
Walker.” 

** How many Supervisors is it proposed to 
appoint ?”’ 

* There are to be 150, and each Supervisor 
will divide his district in such a manner that 
no Enumerator will have more than 4,000 
people. That will give—divide 4,000 into 
48,000,000, and you have the number of Enu- 
merators.” 

“ What pay will the Supervisors receive ?” 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

“And the Enumerators ?” 

“From $4 to $6 per diem.” 

“ What is the amount of the appropriation 
for this service ?” 

“ Three million dollars have been appropri- 
ated in the Bill, and, to our judgment, after 
having given the matter a deal of attention, 
that amount will have to be increased to 
$5,000,000, to insure the uttermost attainable 
perfection of the work.” 

“Have any steps been taken to secure in- 
forniation other than through the Enumera- 
tors?” 

“Yes. You would be astonished at the 
progress already made in the way of prepara- 
tion. Inquiries, very detailed in their charac- 
ter, have been sent to the leading industries of 
the country, professions, trades and occupa- 
tions of all kinds. The greatest readiness has 
been exhibited to take the necessary steps to 
secure accurate answers. Firms, corpora- 
tions and partnerships, associations of all 
kinds, physicians, merchants, lawyers, have 
exhibited wonderful alacrity in securing the 
most reliable information for the department. 
Committees of the two Houses of Congress 
prepared the law which was passed at 
the last session, and under which the opera- 
tions were prepared. The Senate Committee 
is now considering very carefully all the pro- 
visions of the law and the amendments which 
have been suggested, with a view to perfect- 
ing it in case defects are discovered.” 

“Have you adopted the system of any other 
country ?” : 

“ We have had as far as possible to gain ex- 
perience by the systems of other countries.” 

After some further conversation on the 
census, I turned to another subject, namely, 
that of certain proposed privileges to Cabinet 
officers. 

“T have noticed, Senator, that since your re- 
turn to the-legislature you have revived the 
measure which you suggested many years ago, 
for allowing the Cabinet officers seats in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives ?” 

“Yes; I have introduced a Bill into the 
Senate for that purpose.” 

“ What are its provisions?” 

“It provides that upon certain specified 
days in each week or month, the members of 
the Cabinet shall attend upon sessions of the 
Senate and House, at given hours, to answer 
questions which may be propounded to them. 
It provides that any member of either House 
may give notice of his intention to put a ques- 
tion, or to ask information of either of the 
Secretaries, touching any matter of public in- 
terest in the administration of their respecfive 
departments. Notice of the question should be 
entered upon a book to be kept for that pur- 
pose, anda copy of the question be transmitted 
to the Secretary, so that he shall have the copy 
three days before the answer shall be required 
unless in cases of great emergency. The 
Bill also provides that the members of the 
Cabinet shall have the right to occupy seats on 
the floors of the Houses and participate in 
debate upon all matters of legislation apper- 
taining to the subjects confided to their de- 
partments, and, personally, I should be willing 
to go further, and permit them to take part in 
all debates; but for the present it is well 
enough not to attempt too much.” 

** Are you convinced that this will be an in- 
provement upon the present system 2” 

“JT am a thorough believer in the plan. I 
have given it great attention. I have consid- 
ered it in all its constitutional relations. and 
as to its éffect on the character of the two 





number of people, their habits and occupa- 


Houses and on the members of the Cabinet, 
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and I believe it would largely improve the 
efficiency of both. Let me illustrate the de- 
sirability of the system I propose. The Senate | 
-was recently discussing the taking of a re- | 
served fund, composed of greenbacks, for the | 
purpose of paying the arrears of pensions, and 
it was objected that there was suflicient money | 
in the Treasury to pay up the arrears as fast | 
as they could be adjudicated, without touching | 
the fund. A letter from the Secretary of the 

Treasury, not more than three months old, was | 
found, saying that there was not money enough 
applicable to that purpose. Senators affirmed | 
that the condition of the Treasury had changed, 
and that the money applicable to this purpose 
had been increased. I maintained that there 
was no official statement anywliere to that 
effect. The answer was, ‘ We have the infor- 
mation from the Secretary himself’ I in- 
quired from the gentleman with whom I had 
the colloquy, when and where he had re- 
ceived the information? He replied, very 
frankly, that he had received it in private 
conversation that morning from Mr. Sherman 
himself in one of the lobby-rooms of the Senate. 
Now. I consider that it would be much more 
consistent with the proper relations of the 
Senate and the Secretary, if that information— 
upon which we were expected to decide a 
question of larger public policy—had been 
given in official form to all the members, 
rather than to a single one. It would have 
added to the information of the Senate ; it 
would have fixed the responsibility of the 
Secretary. The system I propose,’ added 
Senator Pendleton, * would add largely to the 
information which Congress generally pos- 
sesses, and principally of that character 
which intelligent legislation most requires. 
It would give to Secretaries a fair opportunity 
to use the practical knowledge which grows 
out of their familiarity with the public business 
in their departments. Legislature and execu- 
tive would both. be greatly improved. The 
friction would be found to stimulate both 
Cabinet and Congress tu greater excellence in 
their respective works. It would be a relief 
as well as a benefit to the members of the 
Cabinet. It would relieve them from the miser- 
able, harassing, heart-breaking work of dis- 
tributing the clerkships in the departments 
for partisan purposes to partisan workers, 
which now requires half their time, and allow 
them to come fresh to the consideration of the 
great questions of public policy. It would, in 
my judgment, be the greatest step towards 
a true Civil Service Reform, for it would open 
up the recesses and unvail the secrets of the ap- 
pointment offices. While I make no reflection 
on the present conduct of these offices, it 
may be said with entire accuracy that, if all 
removals and all appointments are made with 
the certainty that at any moment they may be 
called in question, both will be made for good 
cause only, and this I understand to be the 
true theory of a sound Civil Service.” 

“What are your prospects of success, 
Senator ?” 

“T can scarcely say. I have been very 
much encouraged at thegrowth of this project 
in public favor since I introduced it in the 
House of Representatives in 1864. Several of 
the most prominent and influential newspapers 
of the country, many thoughtful and_ ex- 
perienced- public men not in Congress, I be- 
lieve even some of the members of the present 
Cabinet, favor its adoption. Many members of 
Congress are giving it careful consideration, 
and will, I think, agree with me in the end. It 
is now in the hands of a select committee of 
the Senate composed of certainly many of the 
ablest members of the Senate, representing 
every party, every section, every school of 
political philosophy in the country, and I hope 
from that committee an exhaustive and favor- 
able report. Of course. I can only say I hope 
it—I could not undertake to say more. The 
committee is composed of Messrs. Blaine, Platt, 
Conkling, Allison, Ingalls, Voorhees, Bayard, 
Butler, Farley, and myself.” 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Lord Rayleigh bas been elected to the Chair of Ex- 
perimental Physics ut Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Professor Clerk Maxwell. 


Of 6,000 Camels which started with the Russian ex- 
pedition against the Turcomans only 300 survived at last 
accounts, and these were so reduced that they were re- 
garded as sure to perish. 


A Dangerous and infectious disease among bees is re- 
ported irom Italy, It is caused by a microscopical fungus, 
and spreads with alarming rapidity. However, Winter 
is not a favorable season for its propagation, and salicylic 
acid solution is said to be an infallible remedy against 
the disease, 


Herr Rudolph Fatb asserts that the languages of the 
Peruvian and Bolivian Indians have surprising affinities 
with Arabic, that they have led him to the discovery 
that the Semitic roots are nearly all Aryan, and that 
the table-land of Peru and Bolivia was probably the 
cradle of the human race. 


M. Soleillet proposes to leave soon for West Africa 
to recommence his explorations, which are to be on the 
line of route of the Trans-Sabara Railway. A consider. 
able portion of his expenses will be paid from the 
$120,000 which the French Government contemplate 
setting aside to defray the cost of the preliminary surveys 
and investigations conuected with that scheme. 


The Annual Announcement of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, N. J., forthe year 1879, is much 
more than a simple catalogue orcircular It assumes the 
shape of & Valuable treatise on the most recent aids to 
instruction whicb bave been invented, and is illustrated 
with diagrams of chemical and pbysical apparatus, mostly 
new and highly suggestive to the teacher and pupil. 
Much of the apparatus described has been invented by 
the professors of the Institute. After looking over the 
course of instruction as laid down in the catalogue, and 
perusing the list of professors who have been appointed 
to carry it out, the conviction presents itself to our mind 
that few colleges offer a more comprehensive and practi- 
cal scheme of edacation than is presented at the Stevens 
Institute; and when we read the names of the dis- 
tinguished teachers—Hepry Morton, Alfred M. Mayer, 
Robert H. Thurston, Albert R. Leeds and others—we need 
no further assurance that the programme will be faith- 





fully carried out. The * Announcement’’ ought to 





| have a wide circulation. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tre Pope has sent the Golden Rose to the 


new Queen of Spain. 

Dean Sraniey bas jast completed his sixty- 
second year. Ile has held the deanery of Westminster 
since 1864. 


Count Dussxy, the Austrian Envoy at Athens, 
bas been appointed Ambassador to the Porte, to succeed 
Count Zichy. 


Tue Princess Louise will sail for Canada on the 
22d instant. She wiil be met ut Quebec by the Gover- 
nor General, 


Tue fund for the relief of the Hood orphans 
now amounts to $10,963, of which $10,500 have bees 
invested in United States bonds. 


GeneraL S. W. Orawrorp, United States 
Army, bas just bevn elected a Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Great Britain. 


Ir is reported at Montreal that the Right 
Reverend Jean Baptiste Scamella, Bishop of Gibraltar, 
has been appointed Papal Ablegate in Canada. 


Tue Rey. Edward P. Ingersoll, D.D., pastor of 
the Middle Reformed Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., bas 
accepted the call of the Old South Church, of Worcester, 
Mass., \o become their pastor. 


Tue death of the Bishop Suffragan of Guilford, 
England, just after having preached on the morning of 
the 21st of December, and while on his knees in prayer, 
bas made a profound impression. 


Tue health of the Queen of Spain has received a 
severe shock through the attempted assassination of 
King Alfonso. She has been attacked with epileptic fits, 
to which she was not previously subject. 


Prince AcHILte Murat’s old residence in 
Florida is now much dilapidated, but a tew pieces of the 
once splendid damask furniture still stand in the draw- 
ing-room, Three very old colored servants of the Murats 
still remain upon the place. 


Samvret Purmso_t, member of Parliament for 
Derby, and author of the ** Merchants’ Shipping Act,’’ 
bas declared bis intention to make an earnest effort at 
the coming session of Parliament to secure legislation 
prohibiting the loading of grain in bulk. 


Lo XITT. has had executed for presentation to 
King Alfonso and his bride to very beautiful pictures in 
the finest mosaic, one representing the square of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the other an elegant vase of flowers. 
Both pictures were made in the celebrated studio of 
mosaics at the Vatican. 


Baron Ray izicH, who has just been elected 
Professor of Experimental Physics at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, is the first peer who has been a prolessor in the 
University, Lord Rayleigh is a man of vigorous intel- 
lect, and is the author of the most elaborate treatise on 
“Sound” in the English language. 


Cartan Eans has been examining the systems 
of improvements carried on upon the Danube and Thiess 
Rivers, having credentials from President Hayes, which 
secured him excellent opportunities. The information 
he has gained will be ot use to him in the matter of 
Mississippi River improvements. 


Queen Victorta has signified her intention of 
erecting & memorial cross to the memory of the late 
Prince Louis Napoleon on the spot where he was felled 
by Zulu assegais. A statuary in Pietermaritzburg, South 
Alrica, will prepare the stone, under the direction of 
Lady Frere, wife of Sir Bartle Frere. 


Tose who have seen Bertha von Hillern walk 
will be glad to hear that she saved $8,000 by her pedes- 
trian exhibitions. She provided for her aged mother in 
Germany, then put the rest of her money out at interest 
to support herself, and is now studying art in Boston. 
She made many friends everywhere she went. 4 


Wuewn the Rev. D. Jacobs Ide was ordained 
pastor of achurch at Medway, Mass., sixty-three years 
ago, his health was so bad that it was supposed he would 
die within afew months; but he survived until Monday, 
January 5th, attaining the age of ninety-five. Of the 800 
members ot his original congregation, he conducted the 
funeral services of all except one. 


Miss Rocers, a cousin of Kichard Cobden, is the 
prodigy in the last examinations at Oxford University, 
Englund. She outstripped all the otber students in 
Greek and Latin. Her knowledge in other branches is 
quite as wonderful, After passing ber examinations she 
was at once appointed lecturer in Somerville Hall, one of 
the Oxford buildings for women students. 


GENERAL GARFIELD will not take his seat in the 
Senate until the 4th of March, 1881, when he will have 
completed his eighth term of continuous service in the 
Hause. He entered the House in December, 1863. 
There is only one member of that body who antedates 
him and whose service has also been continuous —Judge 
Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who began his Congressional 
career in 1861. 


J. H. Wourr has been appointed to a positionin 
the office of the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Wolff is a colored lawyer, was at Dartmouth Coilege two 
years, at the Harvard Law School one year, applied for 
admission to the Bar in Maryland, was refused, appealed 
to the Supreme Court of that State, which decided against 
him, and then appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. His case is soon to come up in the tribunal last 
named for argument, 


Mx.’Gorman, who bas received the Democratic 
caucus nomination for United States Senator from 
Maryland, is a member of the State Senate trom Howard 
County, President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
aud Chairman of the Democratic State Committee. Be- 
fore the war he was a page in the United States Senate, 
afterwards attached to the Senate Post-office, and subse- 
quently a Collector of Internal Revenue in Maryland. 
Since 1870 he has been a prominent Demucrat in the 
State, and in 1872 was Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates, 


Amone recent deaths are Auguste Heffter, the 
eminent German jurisconsult; Charies Henry de Bie- 
ville, the French dramatist; Ferdinand Henaux, the 
Belgian historian; Count Bachasson de Montalivet, a 
life Senator of France; Mare Dubaut, of Washington, 
D. C., one of the veterans of the Grand Army of Napoleon, 
aged 96; Jean J. F. Ponjoulat, a French traveler and 
author; Edward William Cooke, distinguished English 
painter; Charles C. Colgate, the soap manutacturer of 
New York, at Paris; and Dr. J. C. Herman Freund, 
Deputy Inspector General of Hospitals to the British. 
German Legion during the Crimean War. 


An interesting ceremony took place at St. John’s 
Hospital}, at Beyroot, Syria, on the 31st of last October, 
in the presentation of crosses of merit and knighthood 
in three German princely orders to Drs. Van Dyck, Wor- 
tabet and Post, who constitute the medical staff of the 
hospital. These crosses came from the King of Prussia 
and the Dukes of Mecklenburg and Saxony. Dr. Van 
Dyck was decorated with the Prussian Order of the 
Crown, Dr. Wortabet with the golden cross of merit of 
the Order of the Wendish Crown, and Dr. Post with the 
cross of the Knights of the Order of the Dukes of 
Saxony. Two of the knighted gentlemen are Ameri- 
ans—Drs. Van Dyck and Post. 
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THE SENATOR IN HIS LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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wo. 13.— INTERVIEW OF OUR ARTISTIC CORRESPON- ENT WITH THE HON. GEO. H. PENDLETON ON THE CENSUS, AND THE PROPOSED PRIVILEGE OF CABINET OFFICERS. 


WITH EMINENT PUBLIC MEN ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY.—SEE Pace 391, 
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HON, GEO. H. SHARPE, SPEAKER OF THE NEW YORK ASSEMBLY. 


SPEAKER GEO. H. SHARPE 
OF THE 
NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


1 EN. GEORGE H. SHARPE, tho 

J new Speaker of the New York 
i Assembly, was born at Kingston, Uls- 
ter Co., N. Y., in 1828. He was educat- 
ed at the Albany Academy, Rutgers 
College and the Yale College Law 
School. At the breaking out of the 
war of the rebellion he was engaged 
in the practice of law and was one of 
the first to respond to President 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers. Entér- 
ing the service as captain in 1861 he 
was rapidly promoted, and in the fol- 
lowing year he received a colonelcy. 
Displaying an aptitude for the pro- 
fession of arms that was soon re- 
cognized by his superiors in com- 
mand, he was detailed by General 
Hooker on his staff. When Generai 
Hooker was superseded by General 
Meade in command of the Army of 
the Potomac, Colonel Sharpe was 
retained on General Meade’s staff, 
and when General Grant assumed 
: command of the armies of the United 
States he assigned one of the most 


or 


important positions on his staff to 
4 Colonel Sharpe, where he performed 
} most valuable service during the 

campaign of 1864-5, and in the final 
campaign which resulted in the 
surrender of General Lee’s army at 
Appomattox Court House, in April, 
1865. For gallant and meritorious 
services he was breveted brigadier, 
and subsequently major-general, 
and was selected by the commander- 
in-chiei to perform the important 
duty c: paroling Lee’s army. In 
1867 Geneta: Sharps was special 
agent of the State Department in 
Europe. He held the office of United 
States Marshal in New York City in 
1870, and from 1873 to 1878 he was 
Surveyor of the Port. The electors 
of the First District. of Ulster evi- 
denced their appreciation of the 
worth of General Sharpe by electing 
him to represeni them in the As- 
sembly of 1879 by a plurality of 725 
votes over the Democratic and the 














GENERAL HILARION DAZA, DEPOSED PRESIDENT OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF BOLIVIA, 
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Greenback candidates, against a Democratic majority, in the 
previous year, of 975. So well pleased were General Sharpe's 
constituents with his record at the State capital that they re- 
elected him to the present Assembly, In the last Assembly 
he was Chairman of the Committee on Insurance. He was alsoa 
member of the Committee on Cities, where he rendered valuable 
service and was an 

able advocate of all 

measures in the inter- 

est of the taxpayers. 


RUINS OF THE OLD 
CROTON AQUE- 
DUCT, 

N the progress of 


New York City up- 
wards beyond the ro- 


mantic. slopes and 
dells and rambles of 
the Central . Park, 


Streets are opened that 
have long existed only 
on paper, Thiscutting 
through leaves ex- 
posed huge masses of 
masonry that look to 
the inexperienced eye 
like ruins of some pre- 
historic race, some cy- 
clopean men of other 
days. We show two 
of these, as seen at 
Ninety-ninth and One 
Hundred and First 
Streets, looking north. 
The ruins are, how- 
ever, simply the old 
masonry conduit of 
the Croton Aqueduct, 
As originally built, the 
aqueduct from the 
High Bridge to the Receiving Reservoir ran through a part of 
the island where streets: were as yet unknown and no grade 
settled. Instead of laying iron pipes,as was done where the streets 
were opened, masonry was erected, preserving the level for 
the flow of the water, and, as the surface required, either raised 
or sunk beneath the soil. Of this work there was more than 
four miles on the island, sometimes towering aloft, sometimes 
almost even with the ground. After crossing the bold rocky 
shore of Harlem River, the aqueduct ran to the end of the high 
ground north of Manhattan Valley, which was crossed by iron 
pipes ; and then the mason work was resumed, and it crossed 
Asylum Ridge and Clendinning Valley to the receiving reservoir 
at Elghty-sixth Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues. 
Since the building of the aqueduct began in 1837 the city has 


Arrapahoe, Comanche, Menomonie, Navajo and Santie.. The 


school is under the management of Capt. Pratt and. Lieut. 
Brown. The instruction of the children is under thesupervision 
of Miss Semple, a lady of considerable experience in educa- 
tional matters. She is assisted in her work by several other lady 
The children are graded according to their degree of 


teachers. 





REMAINS OF THE OLD CROTON AQUEDUCT. AT ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ST) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


proficiency. Some are already able to read and write. The black 

board is found to be the best means of instructing the smallest 
children, Copies are given on the board, and the ehildren 
follow them as nearly as possible. In addition to this the girls 
are being instructed in managing and keeping their rooms’ 
in order, in sewing and in household duties, The boys are’ 
also required to keep their rooms neat and in good order. 
They are divided into three companies and one detachment, 
and drill at regular interyals. In going to and: from ‘their 
meals they are arranged in their respective companies, and 
march in regular order. All the children are’ required to be 
neat in their appearance at the table, and to conduct them- 
selves properly. They have been taught to use the knife and 
fork, and any one to see them eat would not think they had 











NEW YORK CITY.— REMAINS OF THE OLD CROTON AQUEDUCT ~~ VIEW AT NINETY-NINTH 


grown wonderfully, and as streets have been opened the croton water 
mains were laid through them, and the old massive work became use- 
less.’ It was well done, of that there is no doubt. The man is stand: 
ing in tho passage through which the water formerly flowed. 








THE DEPOSED PRESIDENTS OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 


ATE dispatches from South America announce the deposition of 
the Presidents. of Peru and Bolivia, and. the gain of important 
victories by the Chilians both on sea and land. General Mariano Prado, 
ex-President of Peru, succeeded one of almost similar name, General 
Pardo, since assassinated.as he entered the legislative hall.. He came 
to this country a fortnight ago on his way to Europe on a public mis- 
sion, and while here learned of-the formal deposition and the choice 
of-a successor. General Hilarion Daza, ex-President of Bolivia, has 
filled the Presidential chair of Bolivia since May, 1876, and has the 
reputation of being aman of advanced ideas, eager to push forward 
the material prosperity of the State. He had developed its resources, 
and, when war was inevitable, he was ready with a small but well- 
organized army. : 

The President of the successful Republic of Chill is Don Anibal 
Pinto, who was elected in September, 1876, for the term ending in 1881. 
He is an energetic and ‘patriotic administrator, haying displayed 
singular powers of government in several critical periods. He is thus 
no unworthy successor of the many good Presidents who have done 
so much to make Chili the best governed and most prosperous of all 
the South American republics. 


EDUCATING , THE JNDIANS. 


HE new school for the education of Indian children at Carlisle, 
Pa., is situated at what was formerly known as the ‘‘ Garrison,” 

a beautiful spot a short distance northeast of the borough. In order 
to make the children as comfortable as possible, and to have every- 
thing. convenient, it was found necessary to erect one or two new 
buildings and to make some changes in the old ones. The most im- 
portant improvements are a new chapel—a one-story frame building 
36x60 feet—a building for the purpose of giving mechanical instruc- 
tion, the establishment of an industrial department for the making of 
clothing, the refitting and refurnishing of the old hospital, the con- 
verting of a building formerly used as a barrack into a dormitory for 
the boys, containing bath-room, laundry, reading-rooms, and an 
office ; the converting of another building into a dormitory for the 
girls, the arrangement of recitation and store-rooms, and the erection 
of a new fence around the buildings ; 158 pupils are in attendance— 
115 boys and 43 girls. Among the number are two daughters and four 
sons of Spotted Tail and several from the camps of Spotted Tail and 
Red Cloud. Ali the children have the large black eye, high cheek 
bone, beautiful pearly teeth and peculiar nuse. Eleven tribes are re- 
presented—Sioux, Chippewa, Nez Percés, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Ponca, 


recently’ been brought from‘. the 
frontier. The children have shown 
great aptness. in’ learning, and 
one would be surprised to see the 
progress they have made in the short 
four months they have been here. 
They are delighted with their new 
quarters, and do not wish to return’ 
to their native place. Ever since the 

have arrived they have becn attend- 
ing services in some of the churches. 
A party of six, who came from the 
school at Hampton Roads, have 
formed themselves’ into a class in 
the Second Presbyterian Sabbath- 
school and are regular in their at- 
tendance, It is the intention to send 
a number to each Sabbath-school in 
town, and thus better acquaint them 
with the habits of Christian people. 


GLASS EYES, 

HESE are generally manufac- 
tured in France and Germany; 
some are made in New York. They 
are generally rights and lefts, but 
some are termed universal, and can 
be used in either optic. Great diffi- 
culty is often experienced in fitting 
the artificial eye, as the lid with 
which the eye is held in place be- 
comes so contracted after the re- 
moval of the natural eye that it re- 
quires several trials before the eye 
will remain in place. Where a glass 
eye is used over the eyeball it is 
much more easily fitted and can be 
moved with greater ease than in the 
former case. The artificial eyemade 
in New York is generally made of 
blue porcelain, and is not so dura- 
ble nor so fine an imitation as those 
made in Germany. This is especially 
noticeable in the sclerotica or white 
of the eye, which is so closely re- 
sembled-in the German artificial 
eye that, when inserted, the differ- 
ence between it and the natural 
eye is scarcely apparent; in that 
of the American make, this part 
presents more of a smoky hue. 
The German eye is made of pure 
glass, and does not irritate the eye- 
lid as much as the American, the 
cause being that the one contain 

a certain amount of-lead, while th 


STREET, LOOKING NORTH. other is verfectly free from jt, The 
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colors mostly used are blue and gray-blue. They | 
are made of a great number of different sizes dif- 

fering from one another by about one twenty-fourth 

of aninch in diameter. With care an eye may be 

worn for years and yet preserve its natural ap- 

pearance. Instances have been known where an 

eye has broken and the pieces embedded them- | 
selves in the socket, having to be removed by a 

surgeon, but these cases are very rare. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

ICE’S ‘‘ Evangeline’? Combination remains for 
another week, and those who would enjoy a 
hearty laugh should go and see Longfellow’s hero. 
ine at any price. The Standard Theatre, too, is 80 
central and so cozy. The new faces in this exqul- 
sitely comical burlesque are as “ pretty as pictures,”’ | 
and the fresh jokes as far-fetched as they are funny 


The Aquarium is now the home of the Imperial 
Parisian Circus, and, under the able and masterly 
management of Mr. J. W. Hamilton, with whom are 
associated Messrs. Stickney and Melville, the open- 
ing night recalled the glories of the Cirque de I'Im- 
peratrice, in Paris. 


The New Hindoo Messiah. 


THERE will be wailing throughout Christendom 
over the latest move of Keshub Chunder Sen, the 
Brahman who ten or more years ago organized the 
theistic society known as the Brahmo Somaj. This 
society, composed exclusively of educated men, | 
agreed closely in belief with the Unitarians of the 
Western world, and regarded Jesus as a prophet; 
indeed, one of the noblest tributes to the character 
and influence of the Founder of Christianity, ag 
well as the most subtle analysis of the mental 
organization of Jesus, is from the pen of Keshub 
Chunder Sen himself. Pronouncing Him a true 
Oriental, the writer insisted that none but Orientals 
could fully understand his teachings, and that no 
other spiritual code could so perfectly satisfy the 
necessities of the Asiatic mind. The Brahmo Somaj 
gained immensely in numbers and influence, and 
now comes the intelligence that its leader claims to 
be a prophet, or a reincarnation of the Divine 
Spirit. Whether this claim is honestly made, the 
claimant having been subject to one of those delu- 
sions that are quite common to the Oriental mind 
in a state of exaltation or ecstasy, or whether it is 
a cunning bit of priestcraft, does not yet appear; 
but the known character of the man would seem to 
indicate the former, and that his intense patriotism 
has led him, after much wavering, to try to leaven 
the old religion of India with the spirit of Christ, 
instead of attempting to force a new faith upon the 
people. As he had just sent out an immense army 
of missionaries, the next advices about this great 
reilgious movement will be anxiously awaited by 
those who have for years been studying carefully 
the sect that has suggested the only possible meet- 
ing point of Oriental religions and Christianity, 





English Election Expenses. 

WHAT is the actual state of things encountered by 
the majority of candidates in a contested election, 
and what is expected of them? Meetings must be 
held, agents employed, bills printed, placards 
posted, and voters conveyed to the poll, and for all 
these things candidates must pay. The adoption of 
the ballot has increased the number of polling- 
places, polling clerks, etc., required, and con- 
sequently the candidate, who must pay for them, 
finds his burden by no means reduced. A sharp 
rivalry between the candidates raises the cost of 
these items far beyond what would be required if 
provided for from a common fund. In some 
boroughs these expenses are in great part defrayed 
by the party organizations, but in general they 
form too serious a charge for any but wealthy men 
to bear. The expenses of a candidate contesting a 
county generally amount to several thousand 
pounds, and the laws against bribery and corrup- 
tion are, so to speak, lifted off their feet by a wide- 
flowing stream of bounty. The following examples 
of expenditure at elections, quoted from the report 
to the House of Commons of election expenses in 
1874, indicate the urgency of the need for reform: 
North Durham, four candidates, more than £28,000; 
Southeast Lancashire, four candidates, more than 
£13,000; South Durham, three candidates, more 
than £20,000; Middlesex, four candidates, more 
than £16,000; North Wiltshire, three candidates, 
more than £11,800; West Riding (North Division), 
four candidates, more than £20,000. Some of these 
are extreme instances of their class, but the aver- 
age expense of each candidate for a county ina 
contested election exceeds £2,000, and even the re- 
turn of a member without opposition may generally 
cost him several hundred pounds. The elections of 
the counties of England alone, excluding Wales, en- 
tailed a cost upon candidates of more than £350,000 
fm 1874. In large boroughs the charges may be 
estimated at something between £1,000 and £2,000, 
and in the smaller boroughs at £300 or £400 per 
candidate; but these figures do not give a correct 
idea of the total outlay which a contested election 
involves. Besides all this, the unhappy representa- 
tive of a small borough must often pay a heavy 
yearly rent in aid of local charities and vanities, 
else it willcry out for some tenderer nurse to please 
its humors. To defray such charges exceeds the 
pecuniary capacity of all but a small proportion of 
the community, and the representation of counties 
may be truly described as confined to the landed 
interest. 








The Well of the Leaf, Jerusalem. 

THE story says that in the days of Omar, one of 
the faithful pilgrims came to this well to draw 
water. The bucket fell to the bottom, and he went 
down to getit. Tohis great surprise, a door opened 
before him, and he found himself in beautifu] 
fragrant gardens, in which he walked for some time 
with great satisfaction. Before leaving this delight- 
ful place he plucked a leaf from one of the many 
trees, stuck it behind his ear, and so ascended to 
the upper earth without difficulty; but there is no 
record of whether he brought his bucket up or not. 
Of course the story spread, till at last it reached the 
ears of Omar, but only as an impudent invention, 
for no door could be found by any investigating 
travelers. Omar, however, treated the rumor with 
respect, and said there was a prophecy that one of 
the faithful should enter Paradise alive. Every- 
thing depended on whether the leaf retained its ver- 
dure, and so could maintain its claim to have grown 
upon a tree in Paradise. This test was triumph- 
antly passed, for the leaf was green as ever, and so 
the story has lived to this day, and so it is always 
told on the brink of the “‘ Well of the Leaf.”” The 
Mohammedans seem fond of tests. If the true be- 
Jiever can pass between two columns, outside the 
Mosque El Aksa, Standing very close together, he 
jleaves all hissins behind him. Now, the thinnest 
of our party could only just manage to squeeze 
through, and fat Mussulmans must assuredly find 
jt difficult. A still more difficult test is at another 
place, a little beyond the same mosque, where Solo- 
mon’s throne once stood. Here hangs—visible only 
to the eyes of the faithful—jand even they must 





la lifetime, in order to make this journey, which 
They travel as deck passengers on board ship, in all 
| weathers, and walk when they are on land. When, 


| Wretched priests never let them go till they have 


| forward man, 





Wait for death to unsea] their vision)—the bridge, 


thin as a hair and sharp as a sword, between earth 
and Paradise. Beneath it yawns the abyss of Ge- 
henna, and the faithless will miss their footing and 
tumble headlong into its depths, while the true be- 
liever crosses the bridge easily and swiftly. Passing 
still along the wall, we came to the garden gate. 
Within are most beautiful carvings, and some fine 
pillars, said*to have been brought from Gaza by the 
Queen of Sheba, as a present to Solomon. It was 
quite the afternoon before we reached the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which occupies the site of the 
church built by Constantine over our Lord’s tomb. 
Just inside the door is a slab on which it is sup- 
posed the body of Christ was laid in order to be 
anointed, and it is worn quite into holes by the 
kisses of devout pligrims. It is quite touching to 
see the faith these poor creatures place in every 
possible and impossible site. Manyof the peasants 
of the south of Russia save up their money for half 


they perform in the most economical way possible. 
at last, Jerusalem is reached, they take up their 
abode in the Russian hospice, and there the 
stripped them of their uttermost farthing, so that 


they literally have to beg their way back, and often 
starve on the roadside. 


— 


FUN. 
HELD for further hearing—The ear-trum pet. 
THE life of the gambler is all play and no work. 


MANY a crooked-backed boy has made a straight- 


“THE painter who fell over with h’s ladder full of 
paints went down with colors flying. 


It certainly shows public spirit In the man who 
contracts a disease that is spreading. 


THE heaviest father in the world is old man Wish. 
He has a very large family of thoughts, 


CHESS is good for young men; it keeps them in 
check, and we might add frequently brings them a 
mate, 

UPON a modest gravestone in Vincennes Cemetery 
appears the plaintive legend, ‘‘ His neighbor played 
the cornet.”’ 


“No! Algernon dear, I say that ihe boy shall 
not be brought upon the bottle. Look at its grand- 
pa’s nose !"’ 


OF agentleman who declined an invitation to a 
public dinner, but sent a basket of champagne, it 
was properly said that his rum was better than his 
company. 

A LADY who had quarreled with her bald-headed 
lover said, in dismissing him, “ What is delightful 
about you, my friend, is that I have not the trouble 
of sending you back any locks of hair,’’ 


WHEN a certain ignorant justice of the peace had 
his attention called to the particular section of the 
law that flatly contradicted his decision, he replied 
that he always disagreed with the Revised Statutes 
in that particular. 


INFORMATION WANTED— If milk is water, chalk, 
sheep’s stomach, and a few other exotics, and if 
butter is made of leaf lard and fatty pork, what in 
the name of nature are our cows doing ? How are 
they putting in their time ? 


**T ORDERED a dozen oysters,”’ said the blond 
young man with the helmet hat; ‘“‘and here are 
only eleven. Will you kindly elucidate?” “I 
will,” replied the obliging restaurateur. ‘There 
is a certain superstition prevalent in good society 
against thirteen at table; and so—you sce—eh ?”’ 


THE following colloquy is reported to have 
occurred on upper Maine Street on Christmas day : 
Small Boy (to Governor Garcelon): ‘* Did ye hear that 
a boy had fallen into a well fifty feet deep, doctor ?”’ 
**“No ; and how did they get him out?’ ‘Sent 
word to the Governor and council to count him 
out,” said the lad. 


A MAINE skipper pointed out to an ancient darkey, 
whose trick it was at the helm, a certain ‘star to 
steer by. In luffing to meet a squall that came 
up rather savagely, the old darkey lost sightof his 
star. He hurriedly aroused the skipper, shouting, 
‘Gimme anoder star, capting; I’se done sailed 
past dat fust one !” 


TouRIST—“ That’s not badly painted—that sketch. 
Do you know who did it?’ Waiter—* Yes, sir; 
that’s a bit o’ master’s cousin’s work.”? Tvurts(— 
“Oh! He’s an amateur, I suppose ?”’ Wai/er—* A 
amatoor ? Well, I dunno exactly what he is; I 
suppose he is something o’ that sort; goes trayeling 
about doctorin the live stock.’’ 


JONES, who was inveighing against the shortcom- 
ings of Benson, the Custom House inspector, was 
reproved by Brownlow with the charitable remark, 
“You shouldn’t judge Benson so harshly, Jones; 
put yourself in his place, now——”’ ‘“ That’s just 
what I have been trying to do the last six months,”’ 
broke in Jones, unthinkingly giving himself away. 


AN old farmer out in Indiana says that, for his 
part, he don’t know where the present rage for 
trimming bonnets with birds is going toend. Only 
four or five years ago he bought his daughter a 
humming bird ; next year she wanted a robin, the 
next a pheasant, and this season he declares he had 
to chain up his Thanksgiving turkey or she’d have 
had that perched on top of her head. 


WE have heard the tobacco-user claim that the 
weed was food and drink to him, but never 
thoroughly believed him until a British parliament- 
ary report on adulterations set forth the following 
schedule : ‘*Sugar, alum, lime, flour or meal, 
rhubarb leaves, saltpetre, fuller’s earth, starch, 
malt commings, chromate of lead, peat moss, 
molasses, burdock-leaves, common salt, endive- 
leaves, lampblack, gum, red dye, a black dye com- 
posed of vegetable red and licorice; scraps of news- 
paper. cinnamon stick, cabbage-leaves and straw 
brown paper.’’ This is convincing. Not only is it 
food and drink. It is also house and land, paint 
shop and literature, with drugs, condiments and 
chemicals thrown in ad lib, Verily, tobacco is 
potent, but a little diffusive. 








WHAT A CLERGYMAN SAYS. 


REV. L. PIERCE, of Sparta, Ga., father of Bishop 
Pierce, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
says: ‘*I do most honestly and earnestly recom- 
mend this OXYGEN TREATMENT to all persons labor- 
ing under any suffering from cold, cough, etc., and 
for allsigns or symptoms causing fear of Consump- 
tion.’ Send for our “ Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen.”’ It will be mailed free. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE skill and watchfulness which have been 
characteristic of the management of the ST. NICHO- 
LAS HOTEL, in New York, have made it the most 
perfect example of its kind which one could select 
to illustrate competence in a profession. This great 
institution, in its table, rooms and general conve- 
niences, is known far and wide, and its reasonable 
charges cannot but increase its great patronage. 


THE failure of the vintage in France means in- 
evitably an advance in the price of all imported 
champagnes, and the leading brands are already 
marked up. The favorite ‘‘ AMERICA ’’ EXTRA DRy, 
of Messrs. A. WERNER & Co., 308 Broadway, made 
from the purest California wine, not only maintains 
its high standard of excellence, but without ad- 
vance in price. Every season adds to the ** points ”’ 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





and patrons which this well-known American wine 
is making for itself. 
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“HINTS TO BUTTER-MAKERS” 


is the title of a valuable little pamphlet, sent free to 
any address for one stamp. Address, BUTTER IM- 
PROVEMENT Co., Buffalo, N. Y. It tells you how to 
increase amount of butter from given amount of 
cream 6 per cent.,,improve quality of butter 20 per 
cent., make “ gill-edge’”’ or golden-colored butter 
the year round. Every farmer and dairyman 
should send stamp for it. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

MANY afflicted with serious Skin, Scalp and Blood 
Humors go to their family physician, who either 
frankly tells them he cannot cure them, or else ex- 
hausts their patience, and they consult the * Au- 
thority on Scalp and Skin Diseases,’’ $15 (price of 
consultation) is a pretty good sum in these times, 
and much is expected of the ‘‘authority,’’ but we 
regret to say little is received. Soon the patient 
sees no improvement and becomes discouraged; 
accidentally learns of the Cuticura Remedies, uses 
them and is cured. This is astonishing, but true. 
Documents in our possession contain many such 
statements fully attested. 


FEEBLE Ladies, Aged Persons, Weakly Children, 
Persons of Sedentary Habits, all need HOP BITTERS 
daily. a 

MORE than three million dollars paid in cash for 
accidental deaths and injuries by THE TRAVELERS, 


AN ARTICLE OF MERIT.—*‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ 
are the most popular article in this country or 
Europe for Throat Diseases and Coughs, and this 
popularity is based upon real merit. Imitations 
are offered for salé, many of which are injurious. 
The genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are sold 
only in bozes, aiieiabaianiaia 

HALFORD TABLE SAUCE.—A genuine relish. Ex- 
actly suited toall tastes and all conditions of people. 








ASTHMA.—It is useless to describe the tortures of 
Spasmodic Asthma. Those who have suffered from 
its distressing paroxysms know full well what it is, 
JONAS WHITCOMB’S REMEDY, prepared by Joseph 
Burnett & Co., has never failed to afford immediate 
relief. —— 

FAR, far better for you than Beer, Ale or Porter, 
and free from the intoxicating effects, is Hop Bir- 
TERS 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break fast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labeled. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpoy, Ena. 








The New Serial Story, 


ADAMandEVE, 


By the author of “* Dorothy Fox,” etc., 


Is commenced in theo 
January Number 


Lippincotr’s Magazine 


For 1880. 


This Magazine enters its Twenty-fifth volume 
with the number for January, 1880. The Publish- 
ers take pleasure in again assuring the patrons of the 
journal that in the future, as in the past, the more popu- 
lar and prominent features will be maintained, and that 
they will continue the introduction of such new attrac- 
tions as may prove of interest, and sustain the high repu- 
tation gained for this Magazine. Thev will spare no ef- 
forts to supply their patrons with a fund of 


The Best and Most Attractive Reading, 


aiming to furnish entertainment, in the best sense, for 
every diversity of taste; to be of no class, of no party, 
but belonging to all and profitable to all. 

8a” For sale by all Book and News Dealers. Terms: 
Yearly Subscription, $4.00. Single number, 35 cents. 


8a~ SpecIMEN NUMBER mailed, postage paid, to any ad- 
dress, on receipt of 20 cents, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESS|\\ 


OF THIS 


WONDERFUL IMPROVED SS 

LaborSaving GIANT RIDING SAW MACHINE 
is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
present demand forthem. It saws Logs of any size. 
One man can saw more logs or cord wood ip ove 
day and easier than two men can the old way. It 
will saw a two foot log in three minutes. Every 
Farmer needs one. Township agents wanted. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and ‘Terms. 

ddress W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


EUROPE tir ttOLY LAND. 


THIRD EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION,1880 

All Travel and Hotels first-class, Compayy 
Sg.ect. Unsurpassed advantages. Pros) ectus 
sent tree. Address E. TOURJEK, woston, Mass. 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 
COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages with the best results in all forms of impaired vitality, 
mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. It is the best preventive of Consumption and all diseases of 
debility. It gives strength, rest and sleep, by feeding the brain and nerves with their necessary food. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 





EXTRAORDINARY INDUGEMENTS 42 DOOK~ BUYERS! 


THE PHILADELPHIA PREMIUM BOOK COMPANY (Limited) have completed arrangements with ALL THE 
LEADING PUBLISHING HOUSES OF AMERICA, by which they are enabled to sell all the New and Standard Books at the 
lowest rates, and to present each buyer witha Valuable Gift, ranging from a Gold Toothpick to a Gold Watch 
—in fact, $1,000 worth in Premiums are presented to the purchasers of each 3,000 books sold, 

A New classified Catalogue of Books for 1880, which will be A COMPLETE GUIDE TO CHOICE READING, now 
in press, and will be issued in January and SENT FREK to any address, P 


SEND FOR IT! 


SEND FOR IT!! 


SEND FOR IT!!! 


Address, 
G. G. EVANS, Supt. Phila. Premium Book Co. (Limited), 
610 CHESTNUT ST., Phila., Pa. 





ADELINA PATTI, 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garvey, 
Lonpox, FnG., June 16th, 1879.—Mrssks, CHAMPLIN 
& Co.: Madam Adelina Patti asks you to send her 
immediately by the next steamer five dozen of your 


LIQUID PEARL. 


Address, if you please, Madam Adelina Patti at the 
theatre. By order of Madam Patti, G, FRANCHI, 
CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL is sold by all druggists 
at only 50 cents a bottle, Beware of imitations, 
CHAMPLIN & CO.,, Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y, 


AGIC LANTERN 
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‘OBUES FREE ARBACH og FILBERT ST 





oMPY 25 THOS. 2 


Send one, two, three, or five dol- 
lars for a sample box, by express, 
of the best Candies in America, 
put up elegantly and strictly pure. 
Refers to all Chicago, Address 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, 
~ 78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, 


— PHILA 














RELIABLE. 





Catalozues -eut tree, Now is the time to buy. Maps of 
Virginia, 25e. Cuarrin, StapLes & Co., Richmond, Va 
>... DYKES’ BEARD EGIXIR dia 
sm est face, 
More than 20.000 Bee, mer ALREADY WEAR 
aD sin sp Hsisery. rept Gna 
at 2 See Lek SMITH & CO. Bole Ae te Paetne th, 
FOR SALE, 
Nicely located lots, 50x125, for $100, each overlooking 
and within 242 to 3 miles of the Post-office in Denver, 
Colorado. The healthiest, most prosperous, flourishing 
and beautiful city in the world. Send us 50 cts. for 
erally. Address, 
J. COOK, JR. & CO., 
REAL ESTATE AGENTS AND MINING BROKERS, 
DENVER, COLORADO. Established here since 1873, 
$7 A WERK, $12a day at home easily made. Costly 


it, and will do iton the 
This preparation has (mations. The public will use due caution and Address 
further information concerning lots and Colorado gen- 
outtit free. Address, Tru & Co,, Augusta, Maine 
. 








INOW READY 
Frank Leslie’s 


Titustraten A Manac 


For 18so. 


A HANDSOME AND USEFUL ANNUAL, 


This BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED RECORD of the 
year contains FOUR EXQUISITE PICTURES in OIL 
COLORS: “‘A WELL-Brep Doo,” “A SHockinc ExAMPLE,”? 
“ First Steps,” and *‘ Up a Daisy,” 


NUMEROUS FINE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 
Illustrations. 


The Double Column in the 7 The First Dip. 

Naiad's Bath, in Luray | Attempted Assassination of 
Cave, Page Co., Va Alfonso, King of Spain. 
The Late Charles Fechterin | The Ameer Mahomed Khan, 

the ‘Corsican Brothers.” | Washing Horses at ‘The 
The World’s Temptation. Point,” Havana 
At the Brook. General James Shiclds. 
Shooting Logs Down the | Reception of Princess Lou- 

Sierra. ise and Marquis of Lorne, 
The Late Napoleon Bona- at Halifax. 

arte, Prince Imperial of | Water-Cairiers in the City 
rance, of Mexico. 

Can She Trust Him? Baveno, on Lago Maggiore, 
Imperial Golden Wedding in Italy. 

Castie Chapel, Berlin. General Dix, 
The Grand Altar in St. Pat- | Criticising Mistress’s Por- 

rick’s Cathedral, New trait. 

York. Brighton Beach, Coney 
The Storming of Stony Point Isiand. 

by Gen, Anthony Wayne. | Mme. Elizabeth Patterson 
General Espartero, Duke of Bona 

Vittoria, Eruption of Mount Etna. 
Running the Lachine Rapids | Prince Tewfik, New Khé- 
Shooting Sea-lious at Fur dive of Egypt. 

Seal Islands. Etc., etc., ete, 








The work contains, besides the almanac for 1880, a 
record of the most important and interesting events oc- 
curring during the year 1879 ; calendars ; astronomical 
notes ; carefully prepared statistics (valuable tor refer- 
ence), and a great variety of scientific and other articles 
embodying a large amount of useful in‘ormation. 





Price 25 cts. For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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“Amusements. ; 
THEATRE. 


Pr, AVE 
JOHN T FORD..... ..Lessee and Manager 


D°OYLY CARTE’S LONDON OPER A COMPANY, 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’S Last and Greatest Success. 





PIRATES 
PIRATES 


OF PENZANCE, 

PENZANCE 
EVERY EVENING at 8, and Saturday Matinée at 2 
, Seats Secured at Theatre two wee ks in adv ance, 


J. HL HAVERLY’S AMUSEMENT " ENTERPRISES, 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth St., New York. 
THE TOURISTS IN THE PULLMAN PALACE CAR. 
Harry Mann, Mer. J. H. Haverty, Prop’'r & Mgr 
HAVERLY’S BROOKLYN THEATRE, 

Cuas, L. ANDREWS, Mgr. J. H. Havervy, Prop’r, 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE, 

Corner Dearborn and Monroe Streets, Chicago, IL, 

J. H, Haverty, Proprietor and Manager 
HAVERLY’S CHICAGO CHURCH CHOIR PINAFORE 
COMPANY, J. H. Haver.y, Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S JUVENILE PINAFORE COMPANY, 
J.H “ep ey Proprietor. 
HAVERLY’S UNITED MASTODON MINSTRELS, 
J. H. Haver.y, Proprietor 
3 GENUINE COLORED MINSTRELS, 
a J. H. Haverty, Proprietor. 
Also controlling, at all times, a large additional number 
of Leading Attractions, and always ready to negotiate 
with Grand Opera, Stars (with or without company), 
Combinations and Amusement E Enterprises generally 








HAVERLY’S 





NION SQUARE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager...... .Mr A. M. PALMER, 
Begins at 8, over Pas 10°30; Saturday Matinee at 1 45 
-HIRD MONTH 
(8lst to 88th time) 


ot 
FRENCH FLATS. 


FRENCH 
FLATS FRENCH FLATS. 
HAS BEEN FRENCH FLATS. 


WITNESSED 
BY MORE THAN 
ONE HUNDRED 

THOUSAND 

PERSONS. 


FRENCH FLATS, 
FRENCH FLATS. 
FRENCH FLATS 
THE FUNNIEST PLAY EVER PRO- 
DUCED IN NEW YORK, 
‘Laughter loud and long greets 
the comical situations with which 
“French Flats’ abound.” 
HOUSE CROWDED EVERY NIGHT. 
In preparation, a new play by Mr. Edgar Fawcett, entitled, 
THE FALSE FRIEND. 








TANDARD THEATRE, BROADWAY AND 33D ST 
WM. HENDERSON........ Proprietor and Manager 


RICE’S EVANGELINE COMBINATION 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
EVANGELINE 
—AND THE— 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN. 
LONE FISHERMAN 
LONE FISHERMAN 
With all the original music by 
EDWARD &, RICE, 
Matinee Saturday at 1:30 o’clock. 


ALY’S (NEW) THEATRE, B’WAY & 30TH STREET 
The only Theatre under the management of 
MR, AUGUSTIN DALY 
THE FASHIONABLE SENSATION! 
AUGUSTIN DALY’S BEST COMEDY, 
AN 





AN 
AN 
ARABIAN 
ARABIAN 
ARABIAN 
iNIGHT, 
NIGHT. 
NIGHT. 
47th to 54th time. 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
In active and elaborate preparation, GENEEK’S brilliant 
musical comedy,shortly to be produced under the title of 
E ROYAL MIDDY 
THE ROYAL MIDDY. 








The Purest Champagne imported in the 
United States. 


L. DE VENOCE, General Agent, 
$7 South William Street, New York. 




















“Trial Packages sent free. Regular size, $1. bn 
Dr. E. G. SMITH, ‘Kkentland, Indiana. 
$10,000 «| op 
oO 1819,000, 13h omits mz 
ge our SAFETY ATTACHMENT. 
. Agents Wanted, Male or Female. 
\SS 8. 8. NEWTON'S SAFETY LAMP CO., 
- BincuamTon, N. Y. 
35 Cts. Sacesroom, 13 West Broapwar, N. Y. 
4 Page Floral Autograph Album. Illustrated with 
ed. Also 47 Select Quotations. All 15¢., postpaid (stamps 
taken). Agts. wanted. G.W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Ct. 
SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 
AND 
Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159 —165 
East Fifty - ninth Street. 
Ice-house and Rock-vaulis, 
Fifty - sixth and Fifty - sev- 
East River, ‘N.Y. 
BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 
The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
months and years. 
LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBU M, bound in Gilt, , 48 
pages, Engraved in Colors. and 54 select Quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards, name and photo on, 
50c, Send photograph. CLInToN BRoS., Clintonville, ce 
9 ) New Styles Chromo Cards, 10c,; or 25 New Styles, 


Ask ™ Druggist, or address 
Mailed tree for 35cts. Four for $1, 

Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, etc., Covers Elegantly Gild- 
Bottling Company. 
enth Street, Avenue A and 

mixed, 10c., postpaid. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N, Y. 








cessful and pleasant treatment is 






minutes to demonstrate 





into a dense smoke or vapor. 
parts. 
tts healing power at once. 


everywhere, and highly commen by thousands, who have used it with 
perfect satisfaction. FULL TREATMENT. se nt, SATISFAC- Circulars, etc., Sent Free. | 
TION ALWAYS GUARANTEED. 

{When w writing for seeninn, 


re thie nar 


Is a Terrible Disease. 
running down the throat, weak eyes, deafness, loss of voice, 
§ loss of smell, disgusting odors, nasal deformities, and finally 
consumption. 
nary treatments ars worse than useless. 
a cure is possible, it may rapidly deve To. into Re G'S 


Tt does not require in| FOR CATARRH, ASTHMA, 


the value of Carbolate of Tar, the most 
healing remedial agent known to science. 
Balsams and Cordials of the most healing and soothing properties 
are so combined with Pine Tree Tar, that the mere breathing converts them 
This is inhaled—taken right to the diseased 
No heat, no hot water, simply inhaling or breathing it, and you feel 
This treatment is endorsed by physicians 


Its fearful effects—corruption 


From first to last it is ever aggressive, Ordi- 
If neglected while 
a's als — nigh, suc- 


CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHITIS &| 
DEAFNESS. 
















Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Agents ‘Wanted. 
CENTS! READ THIS! 


“we will pay Agentsa Nalary of siv0 per 
month aad expenses, or allow a_ large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free, 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


WE WANTAFEW op my 
Vo Sell to Dealers Samgees free ALESMEN 
SICA S}s= tamp to insure answer, 
s *VOSTER & 00, CincinBati, O. 
AGB WANTED to sell Dr.CHASE’S 2,000 RECIPE 
New Price List, You double your money. Ad- 
dress, Dr. CHASE’S PRINTING HOUSE, Ann Arbor, Mich 


$66 * a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree. Address H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—76 best 
Agents wanted by 1,000 advertisers in the 
50,000 AGENTS’ H ERALD.’ Box sc, Phila, Pa. 














selling articles in the world; 1 sample /ree. 








C.GILBERT'S 


STARCH 








WJOHN 


¢ 
ASBESTOS 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
Steam ony "Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cements, SEND FoR DescRiPTive Paice List. 








THE NEW BRILLIANT SERIAL NOVEL, 


“Not Guilty!” “Not Guilty!” 


AUTHOR oF “THE AMEKICAN Countess,” Erc., Erc., 


IN 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


For January, Now Ready. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 


SENT FREE wusicat’ Héeaco 
$1.50a year,which includes $10 worth of Music 


of a choice character, Address, THe Musica, HKRALD 
Co., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. Send stamp (or postage. 


Invested in Wall St, Stocks makes 
$10 to $1000 fortes every month, Book sent 

free explaining everything. 
Address BAXTER & CO,, Bankers, 7 Wall St., New York. 


New Improved Self- 


$2 CHARM PRESS 3° 


2x3, with Printing Office, tor $3, Six 
larger sizes. 3c. stamp ‘tor Catalogue. 
W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Phila. 


By sending 35 cents, with age, height» 
color of eyes and hair, you will receive 
by return mail a correct picture of 
your future husband or wife, with 
name and date of marriage. 

















~ JUDGE 
FOR 
YOURSELF 


Address, W. F°OX, Box 38, Fultonville, N. Y. 








oO ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, 10. | L. JONES & CO,, Nassau, N. Y. 


Cheapest in the known world. 
SQWATSHES ‘Address COULTER & CO., Chicago. 
A YEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free, 


$7 7 Address, P O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 








H.W. JOHNS M’F’CG CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y, 
WHO prefer a nice quality of Station- 
ery for their correspondence should 


LADIE 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note 


LR eT ATI Re 

Papers and Envelopes to match. These guods are 
presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
production, 


REWARD For ~*~. case of 

ai nd Poans: 

Per aay cemied or 
PIL that tor Protea Pile 
tee failstocure. Absorbs 
the tumors, gives immediate re- 
lief, cures cases of long standing 
in I'week, ordinary cases in 2 days, 
we CAUTION None genuine un- 


less yellow wrap. 
per on per on bottle has printed < has pri 





inted on it in black a Pile oF Stones and 
Dr. J. P, Miller's denature, Phila. $1 abottle. Soldby all 
druegists. Sent by mail by opeiotor, J. P. MILLER, M.D., 

. W. cor. Tenth and Arch Sts., Phila.,Pa. Advi ice | free. 


Imitation Gola Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
® trated Uircular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 3696, 


$1200 returns in 80 days oh $100 invested. 
Official reports free. Like profits 
weekly on Stock options of $10 to $50. Address, T. 
POTTER WIGHT & CO., Bankers, 35 Wall street, N. Y. 


from Nervous Dksiuitr, 
etc., can learn Of a certain 
and speedy remedy, free. 
Address, Dr. Jaques & Co., 130 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 


rd Pinafore, Chromo, Photo., etc,, Cards, in case, 10 
e cts. Agent’s outfit, including over 86 samples, 10 
CONNECTICUT CARD CO,, Northford, Ct. 




















cents, 








beautiful Autograph Book, handsomely illustrated, to 
any address for lic, C, it. CARD, New Haven, Ct. 


SO Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt, Scroll, I, Motto, Marble 
cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


6 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, & fine 
Present, 10c, FReEp Ciinton, Clintonville, Conn. 


$5 to $9 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 
: Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine 
8'7'7 a Month and expenses guaranteed to Agents, 
Outfit froe. SHaw & Co., AuGusTA, MAINE 

ARDS—10 Lily of the Vallev, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 


10 Transparent, 1 Model Love Letter, 1 Card Case, 
name on all, lic. WEST & CO., Westville. Conn. 


CARCE BOOKS and Rare Photos. Sample, 9c. 
‘atalogue, 3c. F. G. RENIS & CO. Cutcago, ILL. 


























5 Chromo, Snowflake and Lace Cards, with name, 10c, 
40 all chromos, 10c. Star Printing Co., 





Northford,Ct.. 


5 Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-edge, etc. 
with name,10c, G,A. SPRING, E, Wallingford, Ct. 





Hrank 


Sunpay MaaGazine 


Leslie’s 


A CHEAP, EDIFYING AND INSTRUCTIVE PERIODICAL. 





THE FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 


WITH THE 


FOLLOWING BRILLIANT TABLE UF 


CONTENTS: 


Articles, Descriptive, ete.—‘‘The Case of the Rev. Wm. Tennent,” by Alfreton Hervey; 4 illustrations, 


“The Trappists of Algeria,” by Andrew F. Gordon; illustrated. 
**St. Augustine, the Apostle of the English,’ by Herbert Lee; 
illustrated, 
‘The Persecutions of the Huguenots ”’ (Part II.), by Alfred H. Guernsey; 6 
‘* After the Festival,’? by Charles F. Deems, D.D., 


4 illustrations. 
Bible (No. 1—Ishmael, the son of the Bondwoman); 
music, by Augusta Browne Garrett. 
illustrations, 


**Salt and Salt-mines,” by Godfrey A. Hudson; 
illustrated, ‘*The Children of the 
** Benedic "Anima Mea,”’ a voluntary of sacred 


etc., etc, 


Serial, Short Stories, etc.—‘ Be-Be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,”’ by the Author of * Gideon's Rock,” 


etc, (Chapters VI. to IX.); illustrated. 
Soul’s Flight,” by E. F. Ford , illustrated. 
illustrated. 
ilustrated 


illustrated. ‘*An Adventure in Florida ’’; 
** Mardi-Gras.”” 
“The Infant Groom’; illustrated. 


portrait, etc. etc. 


Poems.—‘“ The Lord’s Supper,’ by Mrs Carrie L, Post; 
i Babv’s Dead.” 
“Thoughts for the Old and the New Year,” etc., etc. 


“Rebekah at the Well ’’; illustrated. 
“© at the Church Door,’’ by Austin Griffin. 


Miscellany.—“ Nassau House’’, illustrated. 
Dog”; illustrated. ‘The Shadow Cross’’, illustrated. 
illustrated, «The Tichborne Dole’’, illustrated, 

*. illustrated. 
on a «Anecdote of Martin J.uther.’’ 
Chrysostom ”’, iliustrated, ** Honesty Rewarded.’ 
Portro.io.” ‘OnituarRY NOTICES.’ 
Standing,’’ etc., etc. 


« Gertrude’s Temptation ”’; 
‘* Norman Elwyn’s First Wile ”’; 
** Little Hinges *” ic haptersI, to IV.); illustrated. 
* The Treasure of the llex,’’ by M. T, Caldor; 


Sketches, etc.—‘‘ How We Shot the Falls ” (An Adirondack Story); 
illustrated. 
** Tiyo Soga ” (First ordained preacher of the Caflre race), 
** Victor the Cripple ”’; 


“The Jews at Amsterdam ”’; 


“The Story of Androclus”’’; illustrated, 
“With Fingers Weary and Worn ’’; iilustrated. 
“The Vanderbilt Memorial Tablet ”’; 
“Tue Wispom aND PaTHos OF CHILDHOOD.” 
‘*RECREATIONS FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON.” 


** Misfits ’; illustrated ‘* The 
illustrated, ‘* Dropped Stitches ’’; 
‘*The Lucky Prince, Wee-Wee,” by Lillie E. Barr; 
illustrated, etc., etc, 


illustrated, 


illustrated. ‘* Mary Thorne’s Cousin’’; 
“Tbe Torrent of Guarapascana, Peru ’’; illustrated. 
‘¢ 4 Celebrated Mother ’’; illustrated; 
illustrated. “ Bishop Potter, of New York,’ with 
‘*Samson and Delilah’’; illustrated, 
H. Bickersteth. 


illustrated. 


es Peace, Periect Peace,’’ by Rev. E. 


illustrated. ‘*A Sagacious 
“Wooden and Bisket-ware from a Russian Convent’’; 
**New Year’s Eve -in 
“Au Incident in the Life of Dr. Torrey’’; 
illustrited, ‘*Chapel of St, 
‘* EpITor’s 
Thou Art 


Music: **O Jesus, 





128 QUARTO PAGES---100 ENGRAVINGS. 


Single copy, 25 cents. 


frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 


4 


Annual subscription, $3; six months, $1.50;- four months, $1—postpaid. 
25 cents for specimen copy. 


Send 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


~~ Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
br PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stam; s, 
Cirenlars free, G. A, HARPER & BRO, Cleveland 0. 





Now is the Time to Subseribe! 


THE POPULAR FAMILY JOURNAL. 
Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


A Constant Succession of New Literary and 
Artistic Attractions ! 


This favorite publication has, 
for the past fifteen years, continu- 
ously enlarged its popularity, and 
is now admitted to be the 
LEADING LITERARY FAMILY JOURNAL. 


It is the ONLY weekly that gives, 


with Healthy Fiction, Attractive 


Novels and Stories, Biography, 
Travels, Incidents of all Times and 
Countries, Foreign Manners and 
Customs, Essays, Well-chosen Mat- 
ter for Young Readers, Examples 
for the Aspiring Youth of Both 
Sexes, Natural History in a pop- 
ular form, the Wonders of Nature, 
Science, Art, and Human Inge- 
nuity, Adventures with Wild Men 
and Beasts, Narratives of Daring 
and Peril, Social Hints, etc., etc. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 


Is thus, from week to week, a Library for a 
Household that forms a perfect museum of attrac- 
tions, the illustrations being of the highest character. 
The following popular writers contribute to its pages : 
Joun Hasserron, Author of “ Helen’s Babies’’, N. Ronin- 





-| son, author of “*That Mother-in-Law of Sine,” ‘The 


Janitor’s Daughter,” etc.; Erra W. Pierce ; Curistian 
Rep ; Meta Vicroria Victor, Author of ‘The Dead Wit- 
ness”; M. T. Catpor: Frank Leg Benzpvicr; J W De 
Forsst ; Corry Cartw, Author of ‘ Belle Bodkin of Bal- 
lyboden’’; Prov. H. C. Dx Mitzix, and others of equal 
celebrity. 

Each Number contains sixteen pages, eight of which 
are embellished with beautiful engravings, 

Published every Monday. For sale by all newsdealers, 
Price, single copies, 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4, 
three months, $1—postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 


Now is the Time to Subscribe! 


Frank Leslie’s 


LADY’S JOURNAL, 


THE 


Best & Most Attractive Fashion Journal 
IN THE COUNTRY, 


COLORED & PLAIN FASHION PLATES IMPORTED 
MONTHLY FROM PARIS, 


EXCLUSIVELY for the LADY’S JOURNAL, 





AccuraTE REPORTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE PREVAILING 
FasHions aT HOME AND ABROAD, 


SIXTEEN PAGES, AND BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 





The Literary Contents comprise brilliant Se- 
rials, attractive Short Stories, Sketches of Life, Character 
and Scenery, Fashion and Society Gossip, etc., etc. Its 
art and other miscellaneous engravings are selected with 
a view to variely, interest and beauty 





Published every Friday. Price 10cts., at all newsdealers’. 
Annual subscription, $4, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place New York. | 








FRANK LESLIE'S “ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[Jaxvany 24, 1880, — 








THE .VACANT CHAIRS. 


Uncie Sam—‘’ One. say, ts too and the other too expensive. How wil I ever be 
vy 00M abe’ to fill them 2?” 




















Wind high, with consianily increasing pressure. 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


0,6, GUNTHER’S SONS 


(Late 502 and 604 Broadway) 
184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 2384 St., NEW YORK. 


SEAL SACQUES and CLOAKS 


(In all qualities and sizes, of English Dye), 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS AND WRAPS, 
Fur Trimmings, Mats and Robes, 
ALL OF THEIR OWN MAKE; 

In New Styles, Large Assortment, and Low Prices. 





Orders by mail, or any information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


WILLARO’S HOTEL, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . 
BRESLIN & COOKE, 

Proprietors. => 


Now open for the reception of guests 











OUGH THE. TEETH 
ures, C ete, by NEW Cheunels, 

engne ele: HON 
Deaf and - New York Herald, 
_ Sept. 27, etc. It 


of an or- 
ateh, . Send for our FI pamphiet. . Address 
a AMERICAN DENTAPHONE C0.,287 Vine St., Cincinuati,Ohie 


CREReat Ae eee: 


by the medical profession as the most 
healthful of out-door sports. . It aug- 
ments threefold:the-lgcomotive power 
of an ordinary man. Send 3-cent stamp 
for 24:page.*catalogiie with price - list 
and “— a on 


a ——] 
“Uf DS POPE MFG CO., | 
59 Sumer St., Boston, Mass. 


TEERMOMETERS, 

Spectacles, Eye-glasses, Field Glasses, Opera Glasses, Mi- 

croscopes, Barometers, uompapers, at greatly reduced 

prices. R. & J. BECK, 1016 Chestnut St., Phila. Send 3 

stamps for Illustrated Catalogue of 146 pages, and men- 
3 












tion this paper. 


Wood Sole Shoes. 


They are far superior to 
leather-soled shoes.. Wood 
wears three times as long as 

leather. They are more easy, 

and always keep the feet warm 

‘ and dry, and thereby-promote 
health atid comfort of all 
wear them. Send for cir- 

r. CHAS, W. COPELAND, 
Exciusive Mir.. Boston, Mass. 


ia$ Printing Press 


Prints cards labels &c. (Self-inket $5) 18 larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, Seca teces. 
worthsing aa ph if presses, type, cards, 

for 2 stam) » Conn 














ig A> Oo: 





FIRM’S 


Can for Explosive 
Fluids. 


PATENTED JAN. 2ist, 1879. 
P, O, Box 4272, N. Y, 








“SILLERY” CHAMPACNE. 
HENEKELL & Co., Hock wines.” ‘ ’ 
3 PoMMERY, “‘Sec’’ Champagne. 
- JOURNU FRERES, Claret Wines. + 
- t COURVOISIER & CURLIER FRERES, Brandy. 
¢ ‘ CHAS, GRAEF, Sole Agt., 65 Broad St., N.Y. 


EXCELLENT, ATTRACTIVE AND CHEAP. 





Poputar MonrTuty. 
The Best and: Cheapest Magazine in America. 





This favorre pertodical gives: more, and.more,varied material, 
for its cost, than probably any other similar publication in the world ; 


artists. of the best talent... yen 
_. Each-Number contains 128 pages, or about 184,000 words: and 
the price for a single copy is only. 25.cents, or $3 a year. As com- 
pared with other and higher-priced magazines, the PorpuLar MontTHLy 
gives from 16 to 22 per cent. more’ reading matter than any .of its 
contemporaries. ee 5. Ag ‘ $ 
"Every Department of literature is represented im its columns, 
and its contributors ‘are ‘among the best. and most popular writers of 
the day. 


The Contents are extréemey varied, entertaining and instructive, 
and embrace the highest.order of fiction :- Serial and- Short Stories, by 
celebrated authors ;~ Poetry, Adventures, Essays, Sketches, Timely 
Paragraphs, Anecdotes, Natural and Political History, Science, 
Art, etc., ete. ; PRs 


| The two semi-annual volumes give the subscriber over 1,500 
quarto pages, illustrated by the best artists, and thus furnishing a 
library of a most useful and attractive character, to be regarded as a 


family treasure. 


“FRANK Lesiie’s PopuLaR Monta.y fur Jenmary, 
is before us, and is indeed a welcome visitor. It is quite 
full of very interesting and instructive stories, ‘and is 
well worth the lavish praise bestowed on it in every 
quarter of the globe. It is considered to be cheapest 
magazine published in the world.”—Zhe Philadelphia 
Covenant, . ' 


‘Frank Lestie’s Porvar Monraty is before us, with 
a ravishing table of contents, including novelties, his- 
tory and sketches of various kinds, ell profusely illus- ‘ 
trated, « It is, as its mame says, * Popular,’ and is sent to 
subscribers for the emall sum of $3 per year.""—TZarboro’ 
Southerner, NvC. i ‘ 


‘ «Ta the publication of periodicals.of a popular, charac- 
re ter Frank Leslie has ved a wide and well-deserved 
reputation. ‘The present number of this _excelient 
monthly is one of the best; and’ is filled with articles 
some of whigh will suit all readers, and the others will 
be still more enjoyed by those whose tastes for special 
topics are unusually strong. There are no dull pages, 
and the illustrations are abundant. For pleasant and 


n, N.Y. ‘. 

“ . ... Freighted with instruction and entertain- 
ing matter, this magazine has become one of the neces- 
sities in ail families .where good conaies is properly 
| appreciated.’’— Piedmont Press, Higkory, N.C. 








128 Quarto Pages-—-100 Illustrations, 
| Anda Handsome Chromo Frontispiece, . 





* 


Published on the 1th of each month. Price 25 cents a number ; 
$3 per annum, postpard. | 





Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 53, 55 &:57 Park Place, N.Y. 


its literature is of the highest’ standard, and the tlustrations are by| 


entertaining reading this magaz'ne is unsurpassed. *— ' 


N.Y Central & Hudsou River RR, 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
Through Cars between New York or Boston and Chicago 


or St. Louis. 


See NIAGARA PALLS,- SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. ‘ 








MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Pen cnaaac cee ete: 


' Send for Price-List. 
Our Goods are for sale Hy Firét'Class Dealers in the 01.S. 


OPIU EATERS EASILY CURED, 


By one that used it for 13 years. Ad- 
ORGAN BEAT. T.Y PIANO 








dréss, ‘Jos. A! Dunn, Elizabeth, N. J. 
3 se! 


Nkw Uncane 42 Stops, 3 set Golden Tongue nests SOS 
op hee cacti gies basen Fe 
besureto write me. Jil Newspaper sent Free. 
DANL, F; BEATTY; Washincton, New Jersey. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe ! 
Lelie Winter Feahions Jt Received from Paris, 
LADY'S MAGAZINE, 
Acknowledged Fashion Standard. 


youbuy 
, Address 





——— 


COLORED & PLAIN FASHION PLATES ARE IMPORTED 
DIRECTLY FROM PARIS EXCLUSIVELY 
' © FORTHIS MAGAZINE. & 


| The plates are beautiful impressions, colored and fin- 
ished with the utmost artistic taste.* + : 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

| “*FRAWK Lesiig’s Lapy’s Macazung for January, 1880s 

is out. © It is full of attractions for household. It 

fashions aré ample, and are received, 

month. . It.contains ma 

reading, specially'adapted to the 
50'a year.’* Address Publisher, 

ace, New York.”.—Morning Star; 













‘This much-admired and favorite’ 
fea Semaira or imerice, of the 
rd oO} 

oyemtant Shines | pad Ben ~ I 

stant in ions, r I simu 
taneously. with those’ in thee pals. of is. The 
jetter-press e of an exceedingly ces Bet, oGerd. 
ot on. entertainment, m un 

a jon. The Serial and ikon chore, Sketches, 


etc., are by the most popular writers. and are 
Jy illustrated. - The cartcovs are highly amus- 
, and the miscellany is abundant and interesting, 





Hach Number is Protasely Embellished. 


Poblished on the 15th of each month. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $3.50, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 








THE CRACK IN THE SHUTTER. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN. 


-comfortable and stately one, built by 
Doctor Lem’s father in the days when oak 
was used for other purposes than library 
furniture, nails were of wrought iron, and 


[’ was a lonely house. to be sure, buta very 


men were honest; so when Doctor Lem came | 


to man’s estate and had his diploma, his wife, 
and the good-will of the old doctor's praeticce, 
he concluded to have am office in the} e 
and continue to live at the old homeste 
course of time his uncle died, and the ng 
for specifying Doctor Lem and Doctor 
or the old doctor as some people said, wae 
an end and all the practice came to Lem; but 
habits are far more powerful than propriety 
with most persons, and so, although the sign 
over the office-door announced its inmate as 
Doctor L. P. Maurice, nobody ever spoke of him 
except as Doctor Lem, and a good many went 
so far as tocall his wife Mrs. Lem, at which she 
laughed ; indeed, she laughed at most things, 
and when the doctor brought her home to The 
Cedars, as they called the old house, she made 
such a.sunshine in that shady place, and so 






filled the great dusky cha ‘with her 
rippling laughter, and glinted™ out and 
up and down the breathless” ors and 
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to fill the place Sue had perforce vacate for} very proud of that testimonial, and came 


a while, and be mother to Maudie and wife to | 


Lem, and mistress to cross-grained black Betty 
who had reigned in the kitchen of The Cedars 
before Lem was born, and made it so hot for 
timid Nancy Bell, the parlor-maid, that she 
was glad of the privilege of going home to 
sleep every night. 


possible, living just now in Mrs. Lem’s rooms 
and taking care of her and the baby. 

So that was the household on this bitter, 
bitter cold and stormy Christmas Eve, but 
friends were expected the next day, and great 
reparations in the way of cooking and con- 
ctions, rubbing up the old family plate, and 
usting ancestral china were going. on, for 
their guests were relatives of Lem’s, and he 
evidently wished that they should see no dif- 
ference between the hospitable splendors of 
his mother’s day and the reign of his little 
laughing wife, at whom Aunt Maurice had 
leveled certain shafts on a former occasion, 
still rankling in the husband's breast. So he 


said at breakfast to Lucille, pale, silent and | 
| in his waistcoat-pocket.” 


dreamy behind the coffee-urn : 

“ Now, please, Lu, do see that everything is 
as gorgeous as possible for the dinner to-mor- 
row.. Above all, let all the old tankards and 
teapots be parade, and show Aunt Maurice 
that they are not melted down to buv bonnets 
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As for nurse, she held her | 
| own, and kept out of the kitchen as much as 





nearer crying than laughing when she talked 
of it and of the dreadful days it represented. 

“You've cleaned this silver beautifully, 
Mox,” said Lucille, graciously, to Moccason, 
the odd man, whom Betty allowed to be called 
in as aid on these occasions, and whom she 
contemptuously characterized as “jes about 
de foolest nigger de Lord eber turned out.” 

“ Yis, missy,”” responded Mox, showing all 
his ivory. “Sight o’ work to clean all dat 
yer silber. I s‘pose dat wuf ’bout a million 
dollars, ain’t it?’ 

‘No, indeed, Mox ; not more than two or 
three thousand, I suppose. The testimonial 
cost five hundred, but that’s on account of the 
jewels.” 

“Dem shiny stones? ’Pears ridiklus now, 
missy, dat dem things dun cost so much; jes 
chunks 0’ glass dey look like, don’t dey ?” 

“Chunks of glass of that sort cost a good 
deal of money,” said Lucille, good-naturedly. 
The doctor is going to give Mrs. Maurice a set 
of jewels to-morrow that cost three or four 
times as much as all that plate, and would go 


“ Golly, missy, I’'d like to see dem jewels, 
anyhow. Couldn’t you show ’em to me jes to 
lighten my ignance P”’ 

There was a ring of incredulity under the 
respect and simplicity of the negro’s manner, 











the old chimneys and in and out of the many 
keyholes and crannies of the rambling house. 
Within, all was warmth and light, peace and 
plenty, with Christmas joy in every heart 
except, perhaps, Lucille’s, for, as the night 
drew in, she grew momently paler and more 
lily-like, and once, flitting away from the light, 
gay room, wlere her sister played with her 
children while the husband stood looking 
fondly and proudly down on the group, she 
glided into her own dark room and stood, her 
hands pressed upon her heart, moaning sharply, 
as if under some intolerable pain. 
“Oh, the sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happicr things.”’ 


But presently she came out and into the gay 
little circle again, her face smiling, her, voice 
gentle and loving, her manner ready. and 
cheerful as they always were, for, young as 
she was, Lucille had learned one sad teaching 
of the world, that many a friend will gladly 
share our joys, but scarcely the nearest and 
dearest care to walk for ever in the shadow 
of our griefs. 

They went to tea, and Doctor Lem, duly ad- 
mired the array of plate with the golden testi- 
monial in the midst, and, as he left the room, 
carelessly said : 

“Leave it just as it is to-night, Lu, and not 
have all the bother of setting it.out again in 


THE CRACK IN THE SHUTTER.— ‘‘A PRETTY SIGHT, ON CHRISTMAS MORNING ; BUT ALL THE HORRORS OF THE PIT COULD NOT HAVE MORE, AFFRIGHTED THAT STALWART RUFFIAN, 


WHO, STARING AT IT, DROPPED ON BOTH KNEES, MUTTERING; ‘LITTLE HETTY:! SHE’S IN GLORY, AND I'M DAMNED 


enormous staircases, that Doctor Lem said he 
felt as if a whole cage of singing-birds were 
let loose in his old house and all its northern 
and western windows had turned to south and 
sunrise. 

Sue laughed when he said it, and stood on 
tiptoe to kiss him, for she was a little thing. 

“Wait till you see Lucille ; there's something 
really to talk about,” said she ; and’ Doctor 
Lem, kissing her again, said: “Suppose I 
should fall in love with her ?”’ 

“¢ And kissed my sister instead of me, 
quoted Sue, and ran away laughing more than 
ever. 

By-and-by Lucille, the elder sister, and yet 
only just turned twenty, came home from the 
French convent where she had been educated, 
and as Sue was all the family left to her, 
naturally came to live with her ; but Doctor 
Lem no more fell in love with her than he did 
with the white lilies in the garden, or the 
moonlight, or the sun, or the lovely frost- 
tracings on the window-pane. She wasn’t his 
style, and perhaps all the better, or Sue might 
not have laughed any more. 

Little Maud had come by that time—in fact, 
she was three years old on the Christmas*Eve 
we speak of, and there was another little 
birdling up-stairs not yet three weeks old; so 
Lucille, who looked just about as capable of 
domestic affairs as the aforesaid lilies, and 
moonbeamsand frost-wreaths, was called upon 
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and gimcracks for Sue, as she almost hinted 
last time she was here. Let every salt-spoon 
be cleaned and used, if possible. I'll send ‘up 
the plate-chest from the bank this morning, 
and here’s the key.” 

“ And the testimonial, Lem?” asked Lucille, 
rousing herself from that weary, weary dream 
that had haunted her last two Christmases, 
the sorrow’s crown of sorrow in remembering 
happier things. “Shall we unpack and set out 
the testimonial?” 

“ Oh, by all means,” laughed Lem. “ Give it 
a distinguished place on the sideboard.” 

And so it happened that about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, Lucille, who. like a great many 
other lovely and delicaée things, proved her- 
self in the hour of need quite as useful and un- 
tiring as the coarser and less charming agents 
of whom nobody expects anything else, stood 
complacently before the sideboard in the din- 
ing-room admiring the really gorgeous display 
of massive plate she had arranged _ there, 
partly from an esthetic’ delight in its rich 
beauty and lustre, partly that her brother-in- 
law might at his return home see how faith- 
fully she had complied with his desires. 

In the centre stood the testimonial, a gor- 
geous golden cup, enriched with jewels, pre- 
sented to Doctor Lem by the town, in gratitude 
for his devoted and untiring efforts during the 
late visitation of yellow fever, and the success 
he attained in arresting its progress, Sue was 





and Luciile was young enough to be annoyed 
at it. So she said, hastily : 

“ Yes, you may see them on the Christmas- 
tree in the little study. All the presents are 
to be put there to-night, and in the morning 
Mrs. Maurice will be brought down to look at 
it- before anything ‘is taken off. I will give 
you a peep when everything is ready. Betty 
will want to see it, too.” 

But Mox was shrewd enough to decline this 
invitation, feeling pretty sure that his master 
would by no means approve the condescen- 
sion, and having a wholesome terror of his 
presence ; however, having with proper hu- 
mility declared his unworthiness to enter 
the penetralia of the house, he added, in a 
wheedling voice : 

“ But, missy, if you wants to be awful good 
to a pore nigger dat knows his own place and 
won't noway go into massa’s study, if you’d 
jes leave open a leetly crack in de shutter ob 
de souf winder, I’d go roun’ an’ take a peek, 
an’ see all dem pooty stones an’ things widout 
bein’ in nobody’s road.” 

“Very well, Mox, I'll leave the shutter a 
little open, and about nine o’clock you go 
round and take your peep. Now go and see 
if Aunt Betty don’t want you to do something 
for her, and then go home.” 

The night fell—dark, cold and stormy ; an 
icy sleet falling noisily upon the frozen earth, 
and a shrewd, nipping wind whistling about 
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the morning. We will look sharp tothe win- 
dows before we'go to bed.” : 

“If you please, miss, there's a poor woman 
at the back door,” said Nancy Bell, softly, as 
the’ doctor and Lucille were about to leave 
the room, “and she says she’s starving and 
freezing and hasn’t anywhere to sleep.” 

“Oh, the poor thing!” said Lucille, pitifully. 
“Bring her into the kitchen and ‘give her 
some supper. And, Lem, can’t she sleep here 
somewhere and stay over Christmas if she’s 
decent? We wouldn’t want to turn any one 
from our doors Christmas Eve if they were 
ever so bad—if they were only really sorry.” 

The last words didn’t mean the poor woman, 
and Doctor Lem rather stared at them, but 
answered, hastily : 

“Of course, Lulu, do as you like. If Aunt 
Betty will let you, that is.” And, laughing 
roguishly, he ran up-stairs, and Lucille went 
out to the kitchen, where the beggar, a thin, 
gaunt creature, with great burning black 
eyes and a hectic flush upon her hollow 
cheeks, stood shivering beside the fire, while 
Aunt Betty, pleased at playing the patroness, 
poured out coffee and heaped a plate with 
fried chicken and sweet potatoes for her ; and 
when Lucille gently suggested the possibility 
of a bed, she replied, so complacently, “ Lor, 
yis, honey, Pll see all ’bout dat,” that Lucille 
returned to her own domain smiling and con- 
tent. One of her duties in these times was to put 
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little Maud to bed and hear her prayers, but 
to-night the child was so wild with excite- 
ment, and so eager about Santa Claus and the 
reindeers and the gifts he was to bring, and 
the great problem of childhood, how he was to 
get down the chimney with his pack on his 
back, that the prayers were far from satisfac- 
tory, and “Auntie Lu” was obliged to exer- 
cise a sort of dove-like severity of tone and 
manner before she could in any degree com- 
pose the child enough to leave her. 

“There, now go to sleep, Maudie, like a 
dear little girl,’ said she, kissing her good- 
night. “And in the morning you shall go to 
the study and see all about it.”’ 

“Oh, I hasn’t no idea of going to s’eep, 
Auntie Lu,” replied the little thing, bouncing 
about in her bed ; * I’s going to lie wide ’wake 
and hark for Santa Taus.” 

And Lucille, looking at her as she took 
away the light, wished that her cheeks were 
not so scarlet and her eyes so bright. 

“And now for the Christmas - tree,’ said 
Doctor Lem, gayly, as Lucille returned to 
Sue’s room. “It is time this young woman 
went to bed if she is to be taken down-stairs 
in the morning. and you and I will leave 
her.” 

So the tree was decorated and loaded, 
largely for Maudie, and with fewer but more 
valuable parcels or open gifts for her father 
mother, aunt, and some of the morrow’s 
guests. Lucille, smiling a little at her own 
complacency, opened the shutters of the south 
window, leaving a chink wide enough to show 
the whole room to even a casual passer, and 
taking the splendid set of diamonds and eme- 
ralds, heirlooms of the Maurice family and 
reset by Doctor Lem as a Christmas gift to 
his wife on the birth of her boy, from their 
cases, she hung them among the evergreen 
twigs where they sparkled like dewdrops in 
the wet grass of morning. 

‘Seems to me they are better in their 
boxes,” said the doctor, dubiously as he saw 
this arrangement. “Sue will like the fun of 
opening the papers.” 

“Just as you like, but they sparkle so and 
make the tree so pretty.’”’ said Lucille, gently 
swinging the necklace and watching the 
lightnings in the diamond pendant. 

“Oh, well, leave them if you like,” said the 
doctor, who never said No to Lucille if he could 
possibly help it, and she, as ready to please him, 
took the jewels off the tree and laid them in the 
boxes at the foot, smiling pleasantly the while, 
for she had caught sight of two beady black 
eyes and a dark face peeping through the 
crack in the shutter, and her innocent design 
to please Mox was satisfied 

“There, that is all. I am going to just light 
the candles to get the full effect once, and then 
put them out till morning.” And Lucille, very 
much of a child, after all, in some ways, did as 
she suggested, lighted the tree, walked all 
around to get the full benefit of its glories, and 
then with the doctor’s help extinguished the 
candles, closed and barred the shutters, and 
they went out, locking the door on the outside 
but leaving the key in the lock. 

“And now, Lem, I’m going to bed," an- 
nounced Lucille, wearily ; “ for it will be an- 
other hard day to-morrow. You will see to all 
the doors and windows.” 

“Yes. Good-night, little girl. 
you quite happy to-night?” 

“Happy!” echoed the girl, blushing pain- 
far under her brother’s scrutinizing eye 
“Why shouldn’t I be? Christmas 1s the time 
to be merry, isn’t it?” 

“Merry isn’t happy, you know,’ replied 
Doctor Lem, sententiously, as he walked to- 
wards the front door to lock it. 

Three hours later, that is to say about one 
o'clock in the morning, a horse galloped up 
the driveway of The Cedars, and a man, rolling 
clumsily off the animal’s back, knocked loudly 
at the front door. 

After some moments a window opened and 
the doctor’s voice sleepily demanded : 

“ Who’s that?” 

“Mrs. Bickerton is taken very bad in con- 
vulsions, and they want you to come over 
right away.” replied a coarse voice muffled in 
ashawl tied over the mouth, for the storm 
continued and it was very cold. 

“All right,” replied Doctor Lem, rather 
dolefully. “Ill go as soon as I can get my 
horse harnessed.”’ 

“You can take this one. I’ve tied him to the 
post,” replied the voice. “I’m going to stop 
in the village.” 

“ Very,well. Are you Mrs. Bickerton’s man *”’ 

“Yes.” And the heavy steps of Mr. Bicker- 
ton’s man were heard crunching the icy gravel 
as he clumped down the drive. Ten minutes 
later the doctor came down. pulling on his 
warm gloves and settling his chin into his 
muffler.”’ 

“ What does possess women to choose the 
middle of the night to be sick in?’’ muttered 
he, pettishly, as he banged the front door after 
him, and cautiously descended the icy steps to 
the post where Bickerton’s white-faced horse 
stood, powng the ground and whinnying im- 
patiently. 

“So, Hector, so, old fellow.’ coaxed the 
doctor, who had sold Hector to his present 
owner; and Hector, recognizing a familiar 
voice, whinnied again and allowed the doctor 
to mount.’ 

Scarcely had the sharp ring of his houf-beats 
died away up on the frozen air than a dark 
figure emerged from the shrubbery close to the 
dining-room windows, and quietly stole round 
to the back of the house, where lay a scullery 
window into whose broken pane of glass Aunt 
Betty had that morning comfortably stuffed an 
old shawl, meaning to tell master to send for 
the glazier when Christmas “ been done gone.” 
The dark and silent figure, evidently pursu- 
ing a carefully digested plan of action, climbed 
upon a rain-water butt under this window, 
pushed out the shawl, inserted a hand and arm, 
removed the stick securing the window, softly 
raised the sash and stepped in, closing it after 
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him, and even replacing the shaw] in the 
| broken pane. . 
| Ilis next act was to remove his shoes and 
sling them about his neck, and then taking a 
| small dark lantern from his breast, he carefully 
threw its light around the place, noticing the 
position of doors, windows and furniture with 
a little nod at each one. 

“ That’s the door into the kitchen,” decided 
he, replacing the lantern in his breast-pocket, 
and proceeding with long, quick steps, to un- 
latch and pass through the door. The embers 
of the great fire Aunt Betty had heaped for 
Christmas Eve still glimmered upon the hearth, 
and by their red light the robber, for so he 
stands confessed, perceived that some one lay 
asleep upon an extempore bed inthe chimney- 
corner. He stopped, looked, listened, bent 
forward, and as for the first time his face be- 
came visible, one could not but see even in 
that dim light how evil and brutal a face it 
was, and how practiced in crime. The sleeper 
lay buried in the coverings, and only a regular, 
heavy breathing showed that it was a person 
at all. The man straightened himself, scowling 
darkly and fumbling in his pocket at a short, 
heavy bar of iron hidden there. 

“ All the worse for you if you wake, my 
dear,’’ said he to himself, concluding it to be 
one of the servants, and, passing on, always in 
that soft cat-like motion, he passed through 
another door, a side- passage, and into the 
dining-room, where, through the darkness of 
the stormy midnight, the great trophy of 
polished silver, with the golden and jeweled 
testimonial in the midst, flashed back the rays 
of the dark-lantern greedily thrown over it 
by this horrible inverse Santa Claus, who now 
proceeded to take a great sack from under his 
coat and softly transfer one article after an- 
other from the sideboard to its depths, begin- 
ning with the testimonial, whose garnet eyes 
flashed red anger and dismay at such humilia- 
tion. All at once he paused, laid down the 
bag,. whispering to himself : 

“ Better get the sparklers and them things 
first, so’s if I have to cut off sudden I’ll make 
sure of them. Soon’s the old man finds out 
the cheat, he’ll pelt home like——” 

The whisper died away, and, hiding his 
lantern, the burglar, with that instinctive 
sense of topography which is part of the na- 
tural outfit of the higher professors of his art, 
crossed the room noiselessly, opened the right 
door, traversed the long hall, and softly tried 
the study-door. Locked but with the key left 
in the lock. a saving of time and noise cer- 
tainly, although Theft, like Love, laughs at 
locksmiths. Once inside, and the door closed 
behind him, the burglar breathed more freely, 
and, setting his lantern upon a table, its light 
thrown upon the tree, he pushed back his old 
fur cap and wiped the sweat of honest labor 
from his brow with the sleeve of his pea-jacket. 

As he did so he started violently, stepped 
backward and stood, his head craned forward, 
his jaw fallen open, his eyes distended, staring 
at something half-seen in the shadow of an 
alcove draped with hangings of deep purple, 
against which the white figure within stood 
out in startling relief. It was the life-size 
statue of a woman with a child in her arms, 
an exquisite copy in marble of the Sistine 
Madonna which Doctor Lem had found during 
a hurried visit to New York just after his 
boy’s birth, and, with all the extravagance of 
proud paternity, bought as a Christmas gift 
to the little heir himself. Lucille had arranged 
the purple alcove from whose shadows the 
marble gleamed so startlingly, and the young 
mother was to mect this among her other 
surprises on Christmas morn. 

Our-burglar had never heard of the Sistine 
Madonna ; in fact, except in the way of blas- 
phemy. he had never heard of her Blessed 
Son, but he had associations of his own with 
cold white mothers and chiidren, so strong an 
association that, during the ten years he had 
just spent in the State Prison, rarely a night 
passed over in which he did not start from his 
sleep bathed in sweat, trembling with terror, 
and casting his eyes fearfully towards a cer- 
tain corner of his cell where, when the fit was 
at the worst, he saw a tall, pale woman, her 
yellow hair streaming over her shoulders and 
a red torrent of blood mingling with it and 
dripping upon that lifeless, placid little form 
in her arms. So they looked just before she 
fell at his feet, and he was dragged away to 
jail, already raving in delirium tremens. 

“My God! are they here, too?” muttered 
the burglar, glaring into the purple shadows, 
while a red mist before his eyes colored and 
blurred all before him. A slight noise close 
beside him made him start afresh and turn to 
meet a new horror, and yet such a charming 
sight! A little child, her golden curls matted 
and tumbled upon her neck ; her great, blue, 
innocent eyes wide open, yet looking at no- 
thing ; her soft and dewy lips parted in a 
seraphic smile. One dimpled hand gathered 
the night-dress away from her feet, which 
shone out white and rosy upon the dark 
carpet, and the other was extended eagerly as 
if to receive something. 

A pretty sight, a lovely sight, a holy sight on 
Christmas morning, but all the horrors of the 
pit could not have more affrighted that stal- 
wart and swarthy ruffian, who staring at it, 
dropped on both knees muttering: “ Little 
Hetty! She's in glory, and I’m damned!” 

A door creaked but he did not hear it,a 
hesitating step crossed the hall and paused 
outside the door. Still the burglar saw 
nothing, heard nothing, but the little child 
who had turned so that her wistful hand was 
stretched towards him, and her sweet lips 
babbled half-aloud “ Papa’s ‘ittle girl.” 

At the sound of her voice the door was 
softly pushed open, and a tall, pale woman 
with yellow hair streaming over her shoulders, 
a white blanket dragged around her like dra- 
pery, and wild frightened eyes, stepped into 
the room and stared at the child. 

The burglar uttered a howl like that of a 





wild beast with the dogs upon him. 


Hester, too!’”’ groaned he, crouching yet 
lower, and lifting an arm as if to shield himself 
from attack. 

She had not seen him before in the partial 
light, but turning now she fixed her frightened 
eyes upon him, and cried out in incredulous 
terror : 

“Bill! It can’t be you?” 

The human voice and commonplace words 
broke the spell. Bill Mace looked up, the 
horror in his eyes changing to brutish wrath 

“Who are you, anyway?’ growled he, 
rising slowly to his feet and glaring first at 
the woman, then the child, not without an un- 
easy glance into the alcove. 

“Oh, Bill, it can't be you! And what are 
you doing here? I was coming to meet you 
and I fell sick.” 

“Phew?” gasped the man, inhaling a full 
breath, for the sense of suffocation was lifting 
from his chest. 

“T thought you was dead.” 

“T laid at death’s door many a month, and 
then I wasn’t right in my head and was in a 
hospital ever so long, and since that I’ve been 
working and trying to get a little place ready 
against you come out, Bill, and then when the 
day was nigh at hand I set out to walk——”’ 

““What’s the kid?” interrupted Bill, im- 
patiently. ‘“ Did Hetty get over it, too?” 

“Oh, no, no; Hetty is dead, dead, dead!” 
shrieked the bereaved mother, thus rudely re- 
minded of her child’s death and the cause of 
her death. 

At sound of that shrill cry little Maud awoke 
from her walking dream, and staring about 
with terror-stricken eyes, set up a piteous 
cry for mamma and Auntie Lu, running wildly 
pAround the room not yet awake enough to see 
the door. 

“Curse the brat, she'll raise the house!”’ 
growled Mace, making one stride and seizing 
the little creature by her floating hair, while 
the other great task hand pressed over her 
mouth and now stifled not only the outcry but 
the breath of life itself. 

“Let go of her, murderer! Isn't one baby 
enough for you to have on your soul !"’shrieked 
Hester, darting forward and trying to tear 
away those iron hands. 

Now Mace had not intended to harm the 
child, only to suppress her dangerous clamor, 
and he felt quite as much aggrieved, perhaps 
more so, at this false accusation and cutting 
taunt as a purely innocent man might have 
done ; so, still grasping poor little Maud’s face 
and throat in his right hand, he inflicted a 
backhanded slap with the left upon his wife’s 
mouth, bringing the blood from her nose and 
sending her reeling back against the door, 
which at the same moment was pushed open 
to admit Lucille, partly dressed, and carrying 
a candle in her hand. 

“ What is all this, Maud? 
this instant, you villain!” 

She spoke as if to a dog, and like a dog he 
obeyed, releasing his prey and falling snarling 
back for a step; but then, lacking a dog’s 
honesty of purpose, the lust of gain returned 
upon him with a bound, and exclaiming, “ I 
won’t lose what I came for, if all the women 
out of Bedlam stand in the way!” he sprung 
towards the Christmas-tree, and, gathering up 
the jewel-cases, crammed them into the breast 
of his Jersey. 

“Indeed you sha’n’t take those things !’’ ex- 
claimed Lucille, starting forward and laying 
a slender white hand upon his arm, fearless in 
her maiden purity as Una with the lion, or 
Margaret treading down the dragon who 
writhes but dares not sting that virgin foot. 

Bill Mace stared in utter stupefaction at the 
slender lily-white creature thus defying and 
commanding him ; then, shaking off her hand, 
said almost gently : 

* Oh, you won’t miss ’em, rich folks like 
you, and they’ll make an honest man of me. If 
I get away clear this time, I'm going to swear 
off all these little games. That’s the bargain I 
made with myself as I stood peeking in at that 
window.” 

“You”’’ exclaimed Lucille, remembering her 
own foolish good-nature towards Mox. 

**Yes. I thought you saw me once, but 
guess you didn’t. There, now; I can’t sto 
talking till the old man gets home. You tell 
him I stole the horse a-purpose, because I 
heard them talking how the doctor had sold it 
to Bickerton, and Bickerton’s wite was like to 
be sick, so I just stepped up and walked Bick- 
erton’s horse out of his stable and rode him 
down here, and sent the doctor off on a fool’s 
errand. Now, then!” 

He had secured everything of value on the 
tree while he was talking, and now turned to- 
wards the door, but Lucille’s quick ear had 
caught the rattle of wheels, the beat of horse’s 
hoofs upon the frozen ground, and she had 
already thrust Maud into the hall, sprung out 
after her, locked the door, and was flying like 
a deer through the long entry to the front 
door, which she threw wide open, shrieking : 

“Help! help' Lem, is it you? Oh, quick! 
quick!” 

“What is it—what’s the matter, Lu?” ex- 
claimed the doctor’s voice; and, springing 
from the open wagon before it stopped, he 
rushed up the steps followed by another 
figure muffled like himself from the wintry 
weather. 

* Quick! quick !” cried the girl, notstopping 
to look at either, but darting back to the stud 
door. “ Quick or he’ll have the window open !”” 

She threw open the door, and a horrible 
sight met the eyes of the two men pressing 
close behind. 

Mace, shaking and tearing at the locked 
door, had heard the rattle of wheels and Lu- 
cille’s frantic outcry for help; heard and un- 
derstood his danger. 

Leaving the door, he flew to the window, the 
very one through whose obligingly opened 
shutters he had seen the treasures of the 
Christmus-tree. Now, however, both these 
and the patent iron shutter within were 


Let go that child 





closed, and the fastenings of the latter were 





somewhat complicated and strange to him. He 
was fumbling at them, however, when Hes 
ter, recovering from the maze of terror and 
astonishment in which she had stood during 
the last few moments, sprang upon him, ery- 
ing: 

“You sha’n't rob this house, Bill; yow 
sha‘n’t carry off those things. You'll be caught 
and die in jail. Drop them and I'll help yow 
off—1 know how them shutters go—and | teiii 
you I’ve got a home for you, and 1’l] work for 
you, and nobody can hurt you now you've: 
served your time out; drop ’em. Bill, drop 
‘em, and I'll help you off, but I swear you 
sha'n’t carry off those things!” 

“ Sha’n’t, sha’n’t 1?” growled Bill, struggling: 
with her, for she was thrusting a hand into his: 
breast and clutching at the packages there- 
“We'll see!” 

And exerting all his strength he tore here 
hands from their grasp and sent her reeling: 
back against the wall. which prevented her fall! 
tothe ground. But like a cat she darted back 
upon him, clutching him round the neck with 
both arms and clinging like a leech to his 
whole body, clinging the closer as he tried to 
shake her off, as he beat her with his open 
palm, with his clinched fist,as he grew furious 
and dragged and tore at those clinging arms, 
again and again wrenched asunder, and again 
and again wreathing themselves together in a 
chain of living iron. 

Poets sing, and artists paint, and historians 
warm to romancists as they tell of Margaret 
Douglass giving her lovely arm to be crushed 
and mangled in place of the missing bolt, that 
so her king might escape his murderers , but 
has not Hester Bray, poor, unlovely, um 
known as she was, has not she an equal right. 
to admiration, and the chaplet of heroism andi 
martyr? 

Martyr? Yes, for as the door flew open and! 
rescue came, the man whom she would not suf. 
fer to damn himself afresh by robbery. did it im 
her despite by murder, for, clutching her by the: 
throat with both his iron hands, he crushed the: 
life out of her, and flung her down a broken,. 
flaccid mass, a little moan, a little quiver oft 
the bleeding fingers alone telling that life re 
mained. Then aiming a blow at the doctor's: 
face and plunging past him with the impetus. 
he made towards the door,and would have: 
escaped but for the stalwart stranger standing: 
there, who received him with a blow terrible: 
as his own, and sent him staggering backwards: 
to be prostrated by the next. He fought like: 
a very demon, fist and foot, and teeth and! 
claws, but his captors were resolute andi 
strong, and presently had him lying there,, 
bound hand and foot with the rope ready- 
witted Lucille ran to tetch before it was de- 
manded. 

“There!” panted Doctor Lem, surveying: 
his captive, * now, you rascal, you’re safe for 
State Prison at least, and, if this woman is: 
dead, you shall swing for murder.” 

A ghastly change passed over the murder- 
er’s face at these last words, and he rolled his: 


ferocious eyes towards the motionless body of 


his wife. Perhaps he rememberéd the haunt- 
ing vision of ten years, and dreaded lest some 
new and more terrible torment were now to. 
come upon him—lest hanging were to be only 
the precursor of eternity, for ever haunted by 
that accusing form. 

“She is not quite dead, but it’s a wonder,’” 
pronounced the doctor, examining the motion- 
less body. “Lucille, have hot water made 
ready as fast as possible and a bed. Where's. 
my medicine-case ?—here !” 

He forced a powerful stimulant between her 
lips, bathed temples and wrists with harts- 
horn, applied all the heroic treatment of which 
the new school of medicine is not afraid, and 
presently rose from his knees, pale and ex- 
hausted, saying : 

“She lives, and may recover; I do not 
know.” - 

“Let us get her to bed,” said the stranger, 
who, through all had rendered such help as he 
might, but never, when it was possible, re- 
moved his eyes from Lucille, who, having 
glanced once at him, looked no more, but 
flitted about on the doctor's behests, soothed 
poor little Sue, frightened into hysterics by the 
only half-explained commotion, pacified Maud 
and reduced Aunt Betty from clamorous dis- 
order to violent usefulness. 

All was over at last. Hester, fluctuating 
between life and death, yet inclining steadily 
towards life, was placed in bed, with Nancy 
Bell to watch her. The burglar was securely 
locked in a-cellar-kitchen, and Mox dispatched 
to the village for a constable and force to 
arrest and take him to jail. Aunt Betty was 
preparing coffee and what she called “a 
snack,”’ to refresh the early risers, or, rather, 
the sleepless watchers. 

Doctor Lem went up-stairs to explain every- 
thing and soothe the excited little wife, and Lu- 
cille volunteered to lay a table in the dining- 
room for the aforesaid snack. Pausing in front 
of the half-denuded sideboard to reproach her- 
self for the carelessness that had left the glit- 
tering bait displayed, she heard some one 
enter the room, come close behind her, and 


ne 

hy didn’t she turn round to see who it 
was? Who knows? Perhaps she was so ab- 
sorbed in the beauty of the cream-pitcher she 
was contemplating, perhaps because the great 
salver behind it acted as a mirror, and in it 
she saw, without turning, that face—strong, 
manly, bearded and bronzed, but just now 
tremulous with doubt and emotion—that bent 
above her. 

* Lucille, won’t you speak to me?” said a 
low voice. 

Then she turned, and, without raising her 
eyes, put out a slender, cold, little hand, mur- 
muring the while : 

* Ought I to speak to you, Robert ?”’ 

“Yes, for I am repentant. I told you the 
next morning after that horrible orgie, in 
which, mad with wine, | intruded upon you and 
my sister, and insulted you with caresses I 
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never had dared to dream of sober, I told you 
that you never should see me again unless 
it was as a changed man. Three years, my 
Lily, I have tested the reality of the change 
that moment wrought, and, before God, I 
swear to you that it is real and to be trusted. 
Lucille, 1 love you; Lucille, come back to me 
—oh, my life, my love, my promised wife, 
come back to me! Come!” 

His arms reached out towards her as those 
of a drowning man towards the spar thrown 
to save him ; she turned slowly, slowly towards 
him, raised her dewy eyes, smiled tremulously, 
and sank, soft as a snowflake and as pure, 
into those open arms that closed tight around 
her, claiming her their own, then and for ever. 

So they stood, while clear and bright 
through the Christmas morning rang the voices 
of the boys, sure to get a guerdon for their 
waits at that house if nowhere else : 


**Christ is born in Bethlehem, 
Peace on earth goodwill to men.” 








MY ADVENTURE 


WITH 
QUEEN VICTORIA’S YOUNGEST 
DAUGHTER. 


és | \ON’T miss a little dinner at the Star and 
Garter at Richmond.” 
“Go to Windsor.” 

“ Visit the castle.” 

“Take a day off for Virginia Water.” 

“ Dine at the Wheat Sheaf."’ 

“No, dine at the White Hart in the town of 
Windsor; it’s right under the castle.” 

I was standing in the bay-window of the Parthe- 
non Club, New York, and had just announced to 
some of the men in the room that I was booked by 
the Germania for the following Saturday. 

I wanted to do a little of the London season, 
run back to Saratoga, and wind up at Newport. 
This was my programme. Neat enough, in all 
conscience. Nearly every man in the club had 
done Europe, and it was confoundedly humiliating 
to me, never to be able to open my lips upon a 
subject that was familiar in ¢hetr mouths as house- 
hold words. I was twenty-five, good for $10,000 
a year, not in the least afraid to face my tailor, 
and heart-whole. 

How many men have gone across the pond 
heart-whole, to return with just a fragment left, 
this barely sufficient to send biood enough to the 
brain to preserve all memory of her. 

“ Stop at the Langham, George Whipple!” ex- 
claimed one. 

‘Try the Grosvenor !”” urged another. 

‘* Long’s for me.” 

‘¢ Thomas’s is awfully swelly.” 

‘* Here's Posy Vanderkirk. He’l/ give you the 
straight tip.” 

‘* Posy,” so called from the fact of his button- 
hole being perennially adorned with a bright par- 
ticular flower, advised me to stop at the Blenheim. 

“It's in King Street, St. James's. It’s bang 
in the best centre, near everything, from the 
Bouguetiéres of the Burlington Arcade to Sneyd’s, 
where you'll get a mint-julep that would shame 
even General Marcy’s. Besides which, it’s a 
bachelor’s hostlery, where the frou-frou of a petti- 
coat is never heard, and as free from that danger- 
ous sex as the island of St. Senanus.” 


* * * * * * 


Twelve days later, I enjoyed my first ride in a 
hansom as I dashed up to the entrance of a quiet, 
unpretentious-lookinug, old-fashioned—save for its 
plate-glass windows—red-brick house. The mo- 
ment | entered the Blenheim I felt that Posy Van- 
derkirk had spoken wisely and well. Comfort was 
written in invisible letters on everything, from 
the port-wine-nosed waiters to the roast-beef-fed 
clerk, from the oaken wainscots to the silver 
tableware ; from the Turkey rugs to the caressing 
easy-chairs. I dined d /’anglaise; hare soup, 
whitebait, and saddle of mutton, drinking Bass alli 
through the piece. Ata table close to mine—the 
tables were ai small and exquisitely appointed—I 
noticed a tall, pinkish-faced, red-necked young 
fellow, with silken, hay-colored hair parted in the 
centre, a mustache of pretty much the same hue, 
that drooped heavily over his mouth in two long 
wisps—I can call them nothing else—bright-blue 
eyes, and a laughing face. 

I heard him say to the wellored waiter, who was 
the very personification of calm intelligence : 

“By Jove! I shawnt wait any longer. Let's 
have dinner,” as though he expected some person 
to dine with him. 

What a miserable time these mustaches had ! 
Such tugging and wiping and twisting; they 
dipped into everything, and seemingly required 
dressing after every morsel that passed into the 
mouth of their pink-faced proprietor ! 

I had just struck my stilton, and was watching 
with scrutinizing gaze the movements of my waiter 
as he delicately uncorked a pint of port, when he 
of the pink face, nodding gayly, suddenly ex- 
claimed : 

“T think I traveled up from Liverpool with 

you to-day, sir ?”’ 

1 suppose he perceived my embarrassment, for 
he added, with a light laugh : 

“T remained in the smoking-carriage, although 
my traps were in your compartment.” 

It suddenly flashed upon me that his hay-colored 
mustache had drooped into the carriage at Euston ; 
but I was so nervous about m , hntncomar” 
English system of check being so barbarous—that 
I had no eyes for anybody. 

“Do you mind my coming to your table? I’m 
on the same cheese and the same wine. An 
offaly. 1’m in for the gout, in any case, as my 

ople have had since the battle of Hastings from 

rinking some of the cursed red wine brought over 
by the conquerors ; so I may as well earn a twinge 
or two,” moving his chair as he spoke. ae 

Having informed him that I had just arrived 
from t’other side, he exclaimed : 

‘* You’re not an American P”’ 

“ Why not?” I laughed. 

* You're tou well-dressed. Where's your long 
black hair, and your long black frock-coat, and 





your square-toed boots, and P peed any amount of 
shirt front, and your diamond studs ?” 

** Nous avons changé tout cela,'’ { laughed. 

“ Je crois bien, We're in brutal ignorance about 
you fellows over there,” he observed, after 1 had 
lighted him up a little on the subject of Gotham. 
“ By Jove! I'l get you fifty men at my club who'd 
assert, ay, and lay the odds, that they'll shoot 
buffalo within ten miles of New York, and that 
the farmers around the immediate country are 
afraid of being scalped by the Indians, My 
brother believed in all that sort of thing, you 
know, until he went out West with Lord Dun- 
raven, and, by Jove! he tells us that it is hard to 
get a crack at a buffalo out there, as a stag of ten 
tyne, here.” 

At this moment a waiter entered, bearing upon 
a silver salver a letter in a great square envelope. 

‘¢ A servant waits for an answer, my lord,’ said 
the waiter, as he handed my chatty companion the 
note. 

«“ Excuse me, sir,” bowing to me as he tore open 
the envelope and flung it upon the table. I glanced 
at the superscription, “‘ The Earl of Tossington,” 

~ * * o = 


“* How the deuce did she know I was in town,” 
he muttered, as he tugged fiercely at each wisp of 
mustache in turn. ‘‘ Cawn’t be done. 1’mon duty 
at Windsor to-morrow.” 

“The writing materials are in that corner, my 
lord,’ observed the attentive waiter. His lordship 
sprang to his feet, plunged at the corner in ques- 
tion, and, in two minutes, had written and parted 
with his reply. 

“ Confound electricity,’? he laughed, as he re- 
joined me. “It picks a fellow out, and drops him 
like a Martini-Henry. Is there enough of hickory 
in your head to stand your share in another bottle 
of this port ?” 

“This wine only attacks the toes, so have at 
it,” I laughed. Lord Tossington chatted brightly 
and gayly, after his own fashion. He laid out a 

rogramme for my guidance, commencing with the 
‘ower of London, and ending at the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. 

‘¢ |’m awfully sorry [ cannot do something more 
for you, for, by Jove! you fellows at the other side 
stood by my brother like bricks of the most adhe- 
sive quality. If you wouldn’t mind giving this 
card at St. James’s Palace they'll show you the 
rickety, tumble-down old hole, and, if you care for 
pictures and all that sort of thing, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough and that lot, I'll give you 
my card to Grosvenor House. They've got the 
celebrated blue boy, or green boy, or yellow boy, 
by Jove! I cannot say which, there. It’s a colored 
hoy, anyhow, and dabbed up by Gainsborough.”’ 

“You are really too kind, Lord ‘Tossington,” ad- 
dressing him for the first time by his naine, on 
glancing at his card. 

“I’m in the heavies, If you care to see the 
barracks of the Household Troop, I’ll be at 
Knightsbridge on Thursday. * Fact is, I’m here 
almost incog—that’s why I didn’t go to the club— 
and won’t be on show till to-morrow, when I go 
down to Windsor.” 

“T intend spending a long day at Windsor and 
Virginia Water.” 

* Why not come down to-morrow, Mr. Whipple ? 
Come to the main guard and awsk for me.’’ 

‘“*] really do not like to trespass.” 

“ By Jove! The way you fellows over the way 
stood by my brother makes it incumbent on me to 
stand to every American I meet, always provided 
he’s not a cad, you know.” 

His lordship departed I know not whither, and 
I turned into St. Jamess Street to gaze at the 
clubs. After having had a good long stare at 
Brook’s, Boodle’s, and White's, I strolled along 
Piccadilly, tapped the Criterion for “ Pink Domi- 
noes,” and wound up the night with a dozen 
copper-tinted natives. How I longed for a Blue 
Point half-shell at Scott’s in the Haymarket ! 

“To-morrow for Windsor,’’ I thought, as I 
jumped into bed, ‘* What a lucky chance. Perhaps 
} il get a look at the Queen P”’ 

hat a strange day that morrow was destined 
to prove! I had a whiting, its tail in its mouth, 
for breakfast, together‘with hot buttered muffins. 
My teeth water while I recall that meal. A hansom 
took me to Paddington Station, and I was soon 
speeding at the rate of fifty miles an hour through 
the loveliest portion of Merrie England. Among 
the royal palaces of Europe, Windsor Castle justly 
lays claim to the first place. Some, like the 
Escurial, may be larger; cthers, like Heidelburg, 
may even surpass it in beauty of sife ; others, again, 
like the old fortress of the Popes on the rocky bluff 
by the Rhéne, may be more perfect in architecture, 
according to poor Bayard Taylor ; but in none are 
size, beauty and grandeur so united as in the first 
and oldest of the royal residences. At Avignon, 
indeed, where, for so long, Popes, orthodox or 
schismatical, kept their courts, ¢ cathedral and a 
fortress stand side by side; but Windsor is a 
palace, an abbey, a college, and a barrack, all in 
one. 

As the train swept past the antique town of 
Eton, an elderly gentleman of aristocratic aspect 
seeing my guide-book en evidence, courteously un- 
dertook the task of “ 1 ge wesc conducting,’’ and 
after giving me a rapid description of the college, 
of which, from his tone, 1 could gather that he was 
an alumnus— 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you see Windsor Castle! 
That is the Curfew Tower, and it is backed by the 
turrets of St. George’s Chapel. The Curfew 
Tower dates from Henry 11. The old vaulted 
dungeon yet remains beneath it, and you will re- 
member, if you have read Harrison Ainsworth’s 
‘ Windsor Castle,’ that many of its most thrilling 
scenes are laid in this tower. Jt was there the 
butcher Mark Finwolf was imprisoned, and from 
its battlements he was hanged. In the upper 
chamber the encounter took place between Henry 
VIII. and Herne the Hunter, where bluff King 
Hal fired at the demon with a ‘dag’ as the latter 
sank through the floor.” 

As we reached the station, my obliging compan- 
ion asked me if I had an order from the lord 
chamberlain to visit the castle, and having replied 
in the negative, observed : P 

‘You are unfortunate, sir. Her Majesty is at 
present at Windsor, as you will perceive by the 
floating of the royal standard from St. George’s 





Tower ;” adding, with a smile, *‘ And as she is not 
in the best of humors, even the portions of the 
castle usually open to visitors are for the present 
closed.”’ 

“T have a friend at court,” I laughed. 

* You'll need one,” and lifting his hat and bow- 
ing, he turned away. 

Having inquired my way to the public entrance 
to the castle, I ascended the hill, casting a remem- 
bering glance at the Hostelry of the White Hart 
on my right, with a view to possible contingencies 
later on, and after five minutes’ walking, struck 
Henry VIII.’s gateway. 

Passing a giant in a bearskin shako and blood- 
red tunic—one of the Grenadier Guards— I] found 
myself in a long, irregular, shelving courtyard, the 
lowest of three wards, or plateaux; to my right, on 
a terrace, the houses of the Military Knights of 
Windsor; at the upper end of the ward rose the 
huge mass of the Round Tower, in front stood the 
magnificent pile of St. George's Chapel, and on 
either side of it clusters of irregular groups of 
buildings—the houses of the dean and canons, 
quarters for the soldiers, and the like. 

I soon found the main guard, and having asked 
for the Earl of Tossington, after some delay was 
informed his lordship was in ‘*‘ h’attendance on Her 
Majesty as h'’eddycong.’’ 

‘**T am aware of that. Lord Tossington told me 
so. He wished me to send for him.” 

The sergeant, a most respectful giant, retired to 
an inner apartment, to reappear in a moment. 

“The h’earl is lord-in-waiting, sir. Her Ma- 
jesty is a-walking on the slopes with her Royal 

Ighness the Princess Mary of Cambridge. If 
you wish to see the h’earl, please to leave your 
card. His lordship will be off dooty at two 
o’clock.”’ 

It was but twelve, A stroll round the town or 
into the Park would kill the two hours, 

“ Thanks, sergeant. Please to let Lord 'Tossing- 
ton have my card and say that I shall return at 
two o'clock,” 

* Right, sir,” 

As | was turning away, the sergeant exclaimed: 

‘*A friend of the h’earl’s, sir ?”’ 

“* Well—an acquaintance. The fact is, I am an 
American, and want to do the castle.” 

“1f you was thinking of strolling in the Great 
Park, sir, I could take you round by the Terrace 
and past Her Majesty’s private garden, and by the 
long walk into the Great Park.’’ 

‘**] wish you would.” 

“ Right, sir. Be pleased to come with me.” 

The sergeant was as good as his word, and in a 
few minutes | was on the Terrace, Beneath me 
the grand elms, two hundred years old, casting 
their cooling shadows over the rich greensward ; 
to the left, the Home Park stretched away towards 
the silvery Thames, with its fine old beeches and 
forest kings, skirting Her Majesty's private garden, 
laid out in the formal Italian style, sunk and 
adorned with many statues. My cicerone conducted 
me under the southern facade and on to the long 
walk. 

As I was fumbling in my pocket for the queen’s 
shilling, the sergeant stiffly saluted, and deat a dig- 
nitied, if not a hasty, retreat. 

I strolled beyond the limit of the Home Park, 
across the Darchet Road, and intg,the heart of the 
Great Park, at Snow Hill, pausing to casta glance 
of contempt at the equestrian atrocity of the mut- 
ton-eating George III. 

Nowhere is the Park more beautiful than. here. 
The broken and undulating ground offers a 
constant succession of sylvan scenes; fern-clad 
dells and glades beneath the over arching boughs, 
where the rabbits scamper rustling over the 
withered beech-leaves, and the stag raises his 
royal head to gaze in proud indifference on the 
intruder. Each step through this varying scenery 
brings to light some new beauty; now the great 
beeches close in the path, now they upen to afford 
glimpses of tne earth as.if set in rustic framework, 

Drinking in the loveliness of the scene, I wan- 
dered around until I found myself in a solitude as 
complete as in the forest of the Schwartzwald. [ 
was surrounded by venerable oaks, their branches 
rugged, gnarled, shattered; their boles knotted, 
scarred, hollow, with great gaping rents; mere 
ruins now, but infinitely more picturesque than in 
the days of their supreme vigor. 

“T shall not proceed any further,” I reasoned, 
‘6as 1 must be back at the castle at two o’clock to 
meet my lord of Tossington. I'll set me down in 
yon lichen-covered oak root, and day dream.” 

I did not know, until subsequently, that the seat 
1 had chosen was part and parcel of William the 
Conqueror’s oak, which is reported to have lived 
one thousand years, and to have been a favorite 
tree with him whose name it bears. 

I had not indulged in any very lengthened re- 
verie, when the barking of a dog, “ baying a deep- 
mouthed welcome,” came to me. And presently the 
creaking of deud branches and falling leaves an- 
nounced the approach of the animal itself. I dis- 
like dogs, and dogs dislike me. ‘There is no love 
lost between us. Instinct seems to tell the brutes 
I'll none of them, and the quietest and most silken 
pet spaniel will growl at me. 

The dog that came bounding and sniffing into 
the place where I sat was a superb deerbound, with 
eyes of amber, and fangs black as night, and hair 
that bristled like a boar’s. 

He sprang towards me, and,ere I could realize 
my peril, was at my throat. I yelled a thundering 
* Down, sir!” and clutched wildly at the animal’s 
leather collar. The strength of madness seemed 
to be in my arms as I wrestled with the ghastly 
demon of hydrophobia, gibbering and mowing at 
m 


e. 

The dog had pinned me against the tree. Had he 
thrown me to earth, I would have enjoyed but a 
short shrift and a dog's death. 

The glittering white teeth, the black fangs, the 
flaming eyes, the bristling mane, the hot breath, 
are close to my face as | write, and even now I 
contemplate that awful moment with a shudder. 

“Down Conrad! Down! Oh, my God, he will 
kill the man!” muttered a girlish voice. A woman’s 
gloved hand came between me and the jaws of the 
frenzied brute, while a shower of blows from a 
light riding- whip descended across the dog’s eyes. 

“Go away!’’ I blurted. ‘ Save yourself! He’s 
mad! Fly!’ But as I spoke the gloved hand had 





seized the dog's collar, and the huge brute lay pal- 
pitating, its long, pink, foam-flecked tongue lolling 
out of its mouth, at the girl’s feet. 

* You are hurt, sir!” she exclaimed, an agony in 
her face. 

‘* Never mind me,” I gasped, ‘save yourself !”’ 

The girl grasped an oaken-branch and com- 
menced to beat the dog about the head. Tho 
animal, I am bound to say, taking its punishment 
with high: bred courage and dignity. 

“Your throat is bitten, sir!’? exclaimed the 
young lady. ‘* You must see a surgeon at once. 
r. Jenner is at the castle. You must see him.” 

I put my hand to my throat, and, in removing 
my fingers, found that they were stained with 
blood. My heart gave a leap of terror, but 1 am 
proud to say 1 succeeded in assuming an air of de- 
tiant nonchalance. 

‘*A mere scratch. Is the dog yours ?”" 

“He is. 1 never knew him to attack anybody 
before. Please come this way, I beg—lI insist !” 
pointing as she spoke in the direction from whence 
she had come. 

There was a ring of command in her tone, the 
imperiousness of one accustomed to be obeyed. 

| | pe: intently upon her, and my heart almost 
stood still, for I saw that it was the Princess Bea- 
trice, Queen Victoria's youngest daughter. 

Should I recognize her? Was I bound to re- 
spect her incognito? Perceiving my embarrass- 
—_ and justly discerning its cause, she calmly 
said : 

“1 am the Princess Beatrice—this is the dog 
given to the Queen by the Emperor of Austria. If 
you wish to have him shot he shall be shot within 
ten minutes.”’ 

‘* Not for ten thousand dollars, your Royal 
Highness!” I cried. “ This is but a scratch, and 
—and--I shall be ever grateful to the dog for 
having afforded me the honor of this interview.” 

“ That is all very well,” she smiled; ‘ but the 
interview would scarcely repay you it ——”’ She 
paused, shuddered, and quickly added, ‘* You must 
see Dr. Jenner. He is at the castle now. Quick 
walking will bring ts to him in twenty minutes. I 
know a sbort cut,” and with the guilty Conrad 
stalking by her side, the Queen’s pa daugh- 
ter plunged into the forest, I, George Whipple, 
following at her heels. 

She wore a white dress all in plaite, Her gloves 
were white ; her aumoniére was of some kind of 
untanned leather, with oxidized gold frame and 
clasps and chain, Her hat was pure Gains- 
borough, turned up with blood-red satin, the 
feather, which swept down her shoulder, of the 
same color. Her shoes were thick-soled, low, and 
tied in front by coquettish bows of black ribbon. 
Her hosen were of scarlet. 

“ Do you live in Windsor?” she asked, after we 
had trudged on a little, and while I was still en- 
deavoring to realize the situation. 

“Oh, dear,no! 1am an American,” 

She cast a rapid, inquiring glance at me. 

‘* My brother, the Prince of Wales, is for ever 
talking of your country. You treated him right 
a ¥ 
‘* We would do so again and again,” I replied ; 
‘‘and if he were accompanied by your Royal 
Highness, we'd go pertectly crazy.” 

She seemed pleased at this. 

“1 hope to visit my sister in Canada one of 
these days.” 

“ Then you'll return by way of New York?” 

‘1 seriously hope so, I want to see Broadway. 
I have heard ever so many of our young men who 
go over to ‘ pot’—isn’t that the word ?—buffalo, 
rave over its brightness, its life, its go.” 

‘* It is wondrously vivid.” 

“* That's not a bad way of describing it. 1 want 
to see Niagara, too. My brother-in-law’s sisters - 
and the Campbell girls are going over. I do wish 
I were going with them.” 

She walked very rapidly, and once or twice I 
found myself a wl Mw 

“Do 1 walk too quickly for you? The fact is, 
I am accustomed to such long pedestrian excur- 
sions in Scotland when we are at Balmoral, and do. 
sich a lot of mountain work, that I distance all my 
brothers, except, perhaps, the Duke of Connaught. 
As for Bertie—I mean the Prince of Wales—I 
leave him nowhere; but he’s getting awfully 
stout,” 

1 saw that this high-born lady was doing her 
uttermost to set me at my ease—endeavoring in 
every possible way to atone for the misconduct of 
her dog, and be it said I never felt more at home 
with any girl in my life, There was an entre 
nous, a delicious familiarity in her manner, that 
while it fairly intoxicated me, savored more of the 
capriceuse than of the princess. It was the mood 
of a fair woman resolved upon making you pleased 
—not fascinated with her. 

‘* Have you been long in England?” she asked. 

“*T arrived yesterday,” and in a few words I re- 
lated my adventure at the Blenheim with the Earl 
of Tossington. 

“ He’s in waiting to-day. What a pleasure it 
will be to me to let you see the castle. You shall 
do the whole of it, from the Curfew Tower to my 
boudoir—the latter a privilege not usually ac- 
corded to what newspapers term distinguished 
foreigners.’’ 

We struck a small doorway, oak-ribbed and 
bolted with iron. Between the heavy bars we 
could perceive the gleam of a redcoat. The 
princess ra loudly with the branch of oak 
which she still held in her hand. ‘Ibe sentinel 
peered cautiously through the bars, and in a second 
flung open the door, standing and saluting, while 
he sang out some unintelligible order. 

In an instant a young officer plunged from the 
guardhouse, his huge bearskin shako tremblin 
over bis eyes us he hastily buckled on his sword, 
and at his heels half a dozen of the guard pipe- 
a to within an inch of their lives. 

he princess made a gentle inclination of her 
head as we passed this row of living statues, the 
officer’s sword almost tipping my nose as he 
flashed it to the salute. 

Across a quadrangle, through a tunneled pas- 
sage lined with flaming and perfume-laden ce. 
ers, and we struck the private garden, a glow of 
ribbon border and bloom. 

In a deep embrasured window, framed in claret- 
colored velvet curtains, sat a stout, elderly lady in 
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black, wearing a Marie Stuart cap of white. She 
was engaged in reading, and it needed no cicerone 
to tell me that I gazed at the Queen of England. 

There she sat, quietly enjoying her book, the 
sun, in the meanwhile, endeavoring, in its unvary- 
ing course, to fiud a resting-place in her vast and 
mighty Empire. 

“ That’s the—that’s mamma,” said the princess, 
in the most natural manner possible. 

The Queen suddenly raised her eyes from her 
book and gazed calmly upon us. Her Majesty, it 
is scarcely necessary to say, failed to recognize 
me, and her eyes followed me ‘with a searching 
scrutiny, especially when I uncovered, in passing 
beneath the window. 1 could see that she was 
endeavoring to place me, and as I turned into a 
gilded doorway—the royal arms of England glit- 
tering on every side—lI  erceived Her Majesty cran- 
ing her neck in a final effort to ascertain. who'l 
was, 

“Go to Sir William Jenner's apartments, and 
tell him to come to the ‘ Rubens Room’ at once"’ 
—this to a giant in scarlet-and-gold and powder 
and silk stockings. 

“Tf your Royal Highness will permit me, I shall 
follow this servant to Doctor Jenner's quarters,” J 
interposed, 

‘*Perbaps that would be as well. Stay, Bolton 
—ask-Mr. Campbell, of Islay, to accompany this 
gentleman to Sir William Jenner's.” 

“* May it please’ your Royal Highness, Mr. Camp- 
bell has left the castle.” 

“Who is groom in-waiting?” | 

“The Honorable Mr. Lindsay.” 

“ Ask him, then.” 

The man bowed and disappeared as noiselessly as 
the ghost of the Corsican brother. 

At this moment a handsonie, aristocratic-looking 
and very plainly-dressed lady, save for her rin. s, 
which were of enormous value, glided from behind 
ruby velvet portiéres. 

This lady gazed stéadily ¢hroush me, as she said 
to the princess : 

‘Her Majesty wishes to see your Royal High- 
ness,” . 

The princess turued to me. 

“When Dr.; Jenner has seen you, you will 
please ask Mr. Lindsay to conduct you to the pri- 
vate: apartments—to the Blue Drawing-room ;” 
and with a sweeping courtesy, the Princess Bea- 
trice vanished behind the silent poricres, closely 
followed by the lady, whom | afterward learned 
was the Marchioness of Ely and lady-in-waiting. 

Mr. Lindsay appeared with considerable promp- 
titude, and ‘as we traveled in knee-deep velvet 
carpets, passing pictures and statuary and flowers, 
and bric-d-lraec and stained glass, and gilding and 
royal arms, and gorgeousness and glitter of every 
description, 1 briefly narrated my adventure with 
the dog. 

‘‘Awfully nawsty of the brute, l’m sure,’’ was 
the sole comment-ot the groom-in-waiting. 

We found Sir William Jenner in his library — 
and what a éijou library! with a deep recessed 
wirdew lined with hooks, and giving upon the 
Home: Park—engaged in reading Aristophanes in 
the Greek, 

His eager courtesy and gracious kindness are two 
bright resting-places in my-memory. 

After a rapid and careful examination of my 
throat, he gleetully exclaimed: 

“T-am happy to say, sir, that you are neither 
frightened nor hurt. The blood on your throat 
came from the dog’s tongue; he probably scratched 
his tongue against one of his teeth. Jt was a nar- 
row shave, though—much too close. Do you know 
anything of this dog, Mr. Groom-in-waiting ?” 

“It’s an awfully lamb-y sort of brute, you 
know, Sir William ; it’s the brute that Austria gave 
us —that thundering big deerhound that our young: 
est daughter is so spooney on; the dog that sent 
the Duchess of Sutherland into fits. It was in her 
bed at Osborne, by Jove! and she hollored like little 
Red Riding-Hood.” 

‘“*] know the animal ~a superb specimen of its 
lordly breed, ‘‘ Did you irritate the dog in any 
way, sir?” asked Sir William, turning to me. 

“ Not in the slightest degree.” 

“ And you say that it was quite docile with the 
princess P’ 

“Like a lamb. She laid on to him with a 
riding-whip, and then with the branch of an oak- 
tree, till every second | expected to see him spring 
*. her throat. She's a very courageous young 
lady.” 

‘*She’s one of the royal family of England, sir!” 
observed the Honorable Mr. Lindsay, in a tone of 
mingled satistaction and hauteur. 

After a very delightful ten minutes with Doctor 
Jenner, I mentioned to the groom-in-waiting the 
tommands of the princess. 

“1 shouldn’t wonder but the Queen will want to 
see you. This is just the sort of thing that suits 
her. A rescue of any kind is just up to the royal 
mark.” 

“ But I didn’t rescue anybody.” 

“ That doesn’t signify; the princess will say you 
did. 1f you were a woman, ten to one but you'd 
get an Indian shawi—we have a lot of Indian 
shawls on hand. Begad! I'll take the odds you'll 
a a diamond ring. © That will suit you to a T. 

ou fellows at the other side'are so awfully spoony 
on diamonds, you know.” 

The subdued light, the gorgeous hangings, the 
noblé pictures, the superb statuary, the glowing 
flowers, thé sensuous perfumes, the glittering uni- 
forths, seemed to affect me as though I had quaffed 
nectar, and until every sense felt a throb of intoxi- 
cation. Now we encountered a Life Guardman in 
silver cuirass and boots to his hips; now a person- 
age in blue-and-gold; now a gentleman in what is 
tachnically termed frock-dress, in other words, 
evening-dress, with knee-breeches and silk stock- 

ings ; now a bullion-hearted hussar ; now a major- 
general, such as Messrs, Sullivan and Gilbert have 

iven us in the “ Pirates of Penzance”; now aswell 
in the dark-green of the rifle brigade. Servants 
in scarlet and gold and powder, everywhere, silent, 
as noiseless as ghosts. 

“ Here we are!’’ exclaimed Mr. Lindsay as we 
entered a palatial apartment, all gilding and 
flowers, and faience and dric-d-brac, giving upon 
the private gardens. “If the old lady should de- 
sire tosee you, you must bow very low on entering 
the presence, bow again when you get near to her. 








You must not speak until spoken to, and let your 
replies be perfectly natural, for we hate affectation. 
You must back out of the presence, bowing as often 
as you like.” 

As the groom-in-waiting thus kindly instructed 
me, a door, the panels of which bore the handi- 
work of Watteau, suddenly opened, and two gentle- 
men in plain walking ature backed out. 

** Look at those fellows,’ halt-whispered the 
genial Mr, Lindsay. ‘One of them, the bearded 
one, is Lord ellabewy, the other is Beaconsfield.” 

Lord Beaconsfield, on whom I riveted my whole 
attention, was very stooped, very yellow, and looked 


Me old. He passed quite close to me without 
looking to the right or-left, hobbled rather, for 


he had to take Lord Salisbury’s arm ere he reaclied 
the door. ‘Fhe Secretary for Foreign Atfairs bowed 
haughtily to Mr. Lindsay. 

“*They’ve been having a wigging, and — 

The Princess Beatrice appeared in the doorway. 

“ What does Dr. Jenner say?’ she patel bs 
inquired, as she advanced rapidly toward where we 
stood. 

“That I am neither frightened nor hurt, your 
Royal Highuess,”’ I replied, repeating Sir. Wil. 
liam’s words, 

“7 will answer for one; the doctor for the 
other; and now, Mr. Whipple, my mother wishes 
to see you.”” This so naturally, and as if she was 
the daughter of a merchant or farmer, alluding to 
the desire of a farmer’s or merchant's wife. 

“One moment, please, until 1 announce you.” 

I freely confess that my heart beat violently, and 
that I felt excited and nervous. | In vain 1} called 
my republican sentiments together: they seemed 
dazed and scattered, they tetused point-blank to 
come to the rescue. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ observed Mr. Lindsay, 
“Her Majesty won’t eat you. Ah! here comes 
Elphinstone, he’s lord-in-waiting : follow him, and 
bow as low as ever you like.’’ 

I heard my name announced as I entered an 
apartment of which I observed nothing, save that 
it possessed a bower-window, a full-length portrait 
of Prince Albert in uniform, a bust of the prince in 
marble, against which leaned an enormous bou- 
quet, and a stout, elderly, red-faced, sullen-looking 
lady, attired in black, and wearing a Marie Stuart 
widow’s cap of white crape. 

Beside the Queen, who was seated, stood her 
youngest daughter. 

* ‘This is Mr. Whipple,” said the princess. 

The Queen gazed at me in a concentrated and 
not unkindly way, and in a voice startlingly musical 
said : 

“My daughter has spoken to me of your cool- 
ness, courage, and chivalry. I regret equally with 
the princess that you should have been subjected 
to such rough and dangerous handling. The dog 
is one of the quietest animuis we possess. He is 
an especial favorite with my grandchildren, who 
roll over him for whole hours together, just there,” 
pointing to a knee-deep rug of some silken material 
spread opposite a gilt-and tiled fireplace. ‘If it 
affords you ‘the ‘slightest’ satisfaction to have the 
animal destroyed, you have but to say so.” 

“Not for‘ the world, your’ Majesty,” ‘l- blurted, 
**T love dogs.’’ 

“T offered to have him shot!’ exclaimed the 
princess. 

“It is a stwpid fancy,” said the Queen, “and | 
am glad to find that this gentlemen is above such 
superstition. You say, sir, that you are fond of 
dogs ?”’ 

‘* Intensely, your Majesty.” 

“ What kind of dog do you like best ? 

“*T think Iam fondest of Scotch terriers, your 
Majesty,” [ replied, my thoughts reverting to a 
bright little ratter at home, at Tarrytown. $ 

“You shall have a Dandie Dinmont and a skye 
from my kennel at Balmoral. Loré Elphinstone,’ 
turning to the lord-in-waiting, who bowed ‘hike a 
mandarin, ‘* make a note of this.’’ 

“ And I'll give him a collie!” said Beatrice. 

“ A Scottish sheep-dog !'’ exclaimed the Queen. 
“1 believe you have no collies in America ?” 

‘‘T have seen but one, and that was at a dog 
show in New York, your Majesty.” 

‘* Lord Elphinstone, you willsee tothis. A: Dendie 
Dinmont, a skye, one of glentishie breed, and a 
collie. ‘Trained. In further recognition of your 
generous and chivalrous conduct, for when you be- 
lieved your own safety in jeopardy you urged my 
daughter to seek hers by flight, | present’ you 
with ’’—here the Queen' approached a table and 
took up a small morocco casé—* this ring, upon 
which we permit you to have inscribed the words, 
‘From the Queen,’ with the date,” handing me 
the case, in which a large diamond sparkied from 
its bed of gold and curtains of dark-blue satin, 

I tried to speak, but my voice would: not come. 
I know that I stammered something as | took the 
royal gift, that I grew very pale, and that a cold 

erspiration bedewed me from héad to foot. I 
[ing at myself now, for this,but if the block 
awaited me in the Curfew Tower, I do believe I 
cauld not have pumped up a single rounded con- 
ventional sentence. 

“ A groom-in-waiting will take you through the 
castle, and also through Buckingham and St. 
James's Palaces. You will dine with the guard. 
The Lord Chamberlain will commend you to our 
late State Concert at Buckingham Palace, I have 
a thorough admiration of the American character, 
and I am glad to have met so worthy a represen- 
tative of the race.” 

Her Majesty made a gracious inclination of her 
head, and my audience was over. 

The princess courtesied deeply. 

“You will call your collie Conrade, ‘Mr. 
Whipple,” she gayly hnervad, as she graciously ex- 
tended her hand. 1 touched the tip of her fingers, 
bowed to the earth, and backed out. 

“1 thought you’d drop on a ring,” laughed Mr. 
Lindsay, as he lounged up to me. ‘A jolly good 
stone, too, worth a cool two-tifty. Stay, the prin- 
cess wants to speak to you.” 

The Princess Beatrice had followed me. 

“ One word, Mr. Whipple,” and she led the way 
into a windowed recess, 

We stood facing one another. 

She looked full into my eyes, 

I gazed down into the lowermost depths of hers. 

She blushed till her very ears assumed the tint 
of the red, red rose, 


) 








“Mr. Whipple,” she said, as she lowered her 
lashes, “ I-——” 
” * * 7. ¥ * 

What the Princess Beatrice said may never be 
written, for I awoke. ; 

Yes, | had been fast asleep beneath William the 
Congueror’s oak, and the setting sun was now gild- 
ing the tree-tops as with liquid fire. 

Stiff, sore, cramped, | struggled to my feet. 
What of the Queen, the princess, the ring ? 

“Shadows, my lord.” 

* * + *,. 

The Earl of Tossington upon the following day 
sent me his card to the Blenheim, indorsed by the 
Lord Chamberlain, Armed with this “‘ open sesame,” 
I visited ‘Windsor Castle, but I did not see Her 
Majesty, nor did mine eyes encounter Queen Vic- 
toria’s youngest daughter. In fact, ] have never 
seen either one or the other of these illustrious 
ladies. 


AN ATLANTIC SKETCH. 
By Lapy Harpy. 
(Continued from page 387.) 

Late in the evening Donald Mackay,.who 
had been uplifting his manly voice in some 
lovelorn bit of sentimentality, came on the 
deck for a last look round before retiring for 
the night. .As he passed up the companion- 
way, he glanced into the little deck salon. 
which is generally sacred to the ladies. He 
almost started ; he could scarcely believe his 
eyes; there sat Mr. Jaggers and the fair widow, 
Mrs. Sydney, amicably engaged in a game of 
chess, and evidently enjoying .it, too. His 
grim, harsh features were lighted up with the 
ghost of a smile, as she said, playfully re 
proachful, with half-knit contemplative brows 

“Oh, how ungallant! You’ve castled my 
Queen ; but I'll be even with you yet.”’ 

“That woman’s a witch! Poor old Jaggers ! 
A victim to female charms at his age, too!” 
chuckled the young fellow, as he stole away 
unobserved by either of them, and walked up 
and down the deck smoking and ruminating. 

It was late when Donald Mackay retired to 
rest. He tossed uneasily upon his pillow ; he 
could not sleep; he had an uncomfortable 
feeling ; he fancied he had been defrauded of 
his confidence—shorn of his secret as effectu 
ally as Samson was shorn of his locks. Not 
only had he betrayed himself, but his friend 
also, into the hands of this modern Delilah ; 
then he consoled himself, reflecting : 

“ After all, it did not matter much. What 
harm could a woman do, except talking? He 
smiled grimly as he remembered how often a 
woman’s tongue had talked away a man’s 
reputation, liberty, and even life _ itself. 
“ Pooh!” he muttered, trying to reconcile him- 
self to himself. ** When we have done our 
errand, and are on our way back to Eng- 
land, she may talk as much as she likes ; till 
then I think I can manage her.” 

It was now broad moonlight ; he was hot 
and feverish ; he thought he would get up and 
fetch a drink of iced water to cool his nerves. 
As he crossed amidships on the main-deck, he 
saw a light at the end of the corridor from the 
half-open door of Mr. Jaggers’s cabin. 

“Poor old beggar!” he muttered. “ He’s 
something like me—can’t sleep. I'll rout him 
out to keep me company.” He quickened his 
pace, then stopped suddenly. Some one came 
out and shut the door—it was not Jaggers. 
it was a woman! She was dressed in a dark 
peignor. She came slowly along the corridor 
towards him ; as she crossed the strip of moon- 
light, he recognized the face of Mrs. Sydney. 

“Merciful God!’ he exclaimed, under his 
breath, as he stepped noiselessly aside and 
watched, breathlessly, as she came near and 
passed within.a few feet of where he stood. 
Her eyes were wide open as she stared 
straight ahead, seeing nothing, for, though her 
eyes were open, their sense was shut. She 
was walking inher sleep. He recognized that 
fact in a moment.’ He followed to see that she 
camé tono harm. Having seen her safely to 
her cabin, he breathed freely and went to bed 
thoroughly tired out, and slept soundly till 
morning. 

As he sat down to breakfast he looked round 
for Mrs. Sydney, but she was not there. He 
said nothing to any one of what he had seen 
during the night; there was no purpose to be 
served in mentioning it to any one. so he kept 
discreetly silent. “He hurried through his 
breakfast and went on deck, but there were 
no signs of Mrs. Sydney. He lounged by the 
companion-way, glancing furtively down the 
stairs, resolved to be the first to greet her, 
but she failed to make her appearance. As 
the day wore on a ramor was in circulation 


-that Mrs. Sydney was not well—she was,not 


able to leave‘her cabin. ' The lady passengers 
charged themselves with the care of the child, 
while the stewardess looked after the patient. 
so far as she would allow her to do so; but 
Mrs. Sydney was irritable and impatient. She 
refused to see the doctor, there was nothing 
the matter, she said; she only wanted to be 
quiet—to be let alone ; so'she lay for the best 


part of the day with her face to the wall. Mr.. 


Jaggers, with a haggard, watchful face, 
haunted the corridors; he said nothing. but 
his eyes followed the stewardess as she went 
into the cabin, and questioned her with mute 
inquiry as she came out of it. 7 

That evening we sighted Farther Point, and 
sent up a rocket to summon a pilot from the 
shore. Three rockets—red, white, and blue— 
went up in answer, “Coming.” In another 
moment a white light like a gigantic glow- 
worm came creeping along the face of the 
water, nearer and nearer, till the plish-plash- 
ing of oars brought a cockle-shell of a boat 
alongside, and the pilot, with the agility of a 
cat, climbed up the huge black side of the 
vessél and leaped over the bulwarks on to the 
deck. We got up steam and were soon under 
way again. As we paced the deck, chatting 
or singing snatches of old songs, all more or 
less excited as we approached the end of our 





journey, we were startled by the appearance 
of a huge black mass, which seemed to grow 
mysteriously out of the darkness, with many- 
colored lights swinging in the empty air. It 
was the steam-tug which had come off from 
Rimouski for mails and such passengers as 
desired to go on shore and proceed direct to 
Lower Canada. There was a hurrying and 
bustling to.and-fro, the mail-bags were flung 
vut from the lower deck, and about fifty 
stecrage passengers and some few others 
went on shore. 

The next morning a general consternation 
sat on the official faces. One after another 
they proceeded to the captain’s room and held 
a mysterious conference together. People 
looked questioningly in each other’s eyes and 
wondered. Presently a rumor circulated 
from one end of the vessel to the other : ‘‘ Mrs. 
Sydney was missing!” | On going to her state- 
room in the morning, the stewardess found it 
empty. For a time all was contusion. Hur- 
ried mquiries. were whispered from one to 
another. The most extravagant rumors and 
wonderment got about, but the general ex- 
citement gradually calmed down, and a@ strict 
investigation took place. Where had she been 
last seen, and by whom? Donald Mackay reluc- 
tantly stepped forward and told what he had 
seen on the night before. It ‘was‘a ‘horrible 
idea, but at least a tangible one. She might 
have walked overboard in her sleep! At least 
that was the conclusion generally arrived at. 

This terrible catastrophe cast a gloom over 
everybody's spirits and allayed much of the 
excitement and pleasure they would other- 
wise have felt on nearing the land. 

All day we steamed through the beautiful 
St. Lawrence River with a panoramic view of 
picturesque and glowing scenery outspread on 
either side. In the evening Quebec, in her 
regal beauty, with the fading sunlight flashing 
from her thousand windows and glittering on 
her shining roofs, was in sight. Then began 
the bustling preparation for leaving the ves- 
sel. Mr. Jaggers and Donald Mackay eagerly 
scanned the faces on the landing stage. A 
police officer came on board, followed by one 
or two subordinates. An order was given 
that no one was to leave the vessel till they 
had examined all the passengers. Jaggers 
took the chief official aside, and they con- 
versed together in a low tone. 

“ You’ve got our man,” said Jaggers. ‘He 
should have arrived two days ago. We wired 
a description and requested that he should be 
detained.” 

‘* Never came,” replied the brother detective, 
adding, with a curious smile, “ He’s here on 
the vessel with you.” 

“That's not so. There’s a mistake some- 
where,” said Jaggers, grimly. “ Do you think 
I'd have a rat under my nose and not smell 
him? I know every man on board.” 

‘“‘And every woman, too ?” said .the officer, 
with a significance that made Jaggers shiver. 
“Here, read that,” he added, placing in his 
nervous hand a telegram received a tew days 
before which ran thus: “ James Howard did 
not sail'as advised. You will find him in 
steamship Sardinian, disguised as a widow, ac- 
companied by a young child. Arrest him.” 

Jaggers staggered as though he ‘had been 
shot. His professional pride fell dead within 
him. He dashed down the stairs, and in a few 
minutes reappeared in ill-concealed agitation. 
His pocketbook, with photographs, identifica- 
tion papers, ete., had been stolen. Was this 
the widow's errand to his room the night be- 
fore? Was the sleep-walking business a 
sham? Had she or he walked overboard or 
not? Their doubts and wonders were soon 
set at rest. The dress the soi-disant widow 
used to wear was found concealed beneath 
her berth. The disappearance which had 
been involved in so much perplexity was now 
clearly understood. James Howard, a beard- 
less young fellow, the youngest of a burglari- 
ous gang who had given much trouble to the 
London police, had escaped, in the guise of a 
widow, with all the plunder. He had evi- 
dently thrown off the fascinating golden “ co- 
quette ” which had lent so effectual a disguise 
and so demure a charm to the widow’s suit, 
and, donning his own attire, had mixed unob- 
served with the steerage passengers and gone 
off at Rimouski. Jaggers, in sore humiliation 
of spirit, hid his head for a while, covered 
with professional shame. His prey had 
flaunted and flirted before his very eyes, and, 
though he had “castled the queen,’ he had 
never been so effectually “ checkmated.” 

Thenceforth the sight of a widow acted 
upon him as the red rag is supposed to act on 
a mad bull. His chief object in life was to 
run them down. So, with a sensational scene, 
— voyage in the good ship Sardinian 
ended. : 


A Belgian Festival. 

THE Belgian Government has granted asum of 
100,000 francs for the great fétes which will be given 
at Antwerp thisfall. The Town Council givesa like 
sum. The King and Queen have promised to attend, 
arriving by the Scheldt, anda number of ships will 
go to meet their esties at Boom. The pro- 
gramme will excced the splendid Rubens fétes 
and will comprise a Venet an festival on the river, 
the inauguration of new docks, the unvailing of 
the statme of Quentin Matsys, of the colossal monu- 
ment commemorating the freeing of the Scheldt 
and the mural paintings at the Bourse, cantatas, 
races, rifie shooting, illuminations, etc. 


Cheese-making in Canada. 


CHEESE-MAKING under the factory system has 
become the practice in Canada. Farmers within 
a certain radius send their milk to central estab- 
lishments, where the manufacture is carried on 
wholesale. Only a few years ago they discovered 
that there was a great advantage in the way of 
economizing labor and manufacturing expenses to 
be gained by clubbing together. No longer back 
than 1874 the quantity thus turned out began to 
exceed twenty million pounds in the year, since 
which time the amount has been almost doubled. 
Factories are now in operation in nearly every 
section of the province of Ontario or Upper Canada. 





meres. 























